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Vital outpost of indus- 





try: The foreman. How 
management must back 
him for labor peace 


See: Industry’s Forgotten Man 











Purchasing agent talks 


of salesmen and their 


methods; what he likes, 


what he doesn’t like 
See: The P. A. Looks at Salesmen 
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THAT INCREASE PROFITS 


= management 
is seeking ways to get better results in every 
department of business, and at the same 


time offset the increasing cost of doing business. 


Better business methods and simplified 
procedures are the answer. 

Playing a big part in producing the 
results that business progress demands is 
Addressograph ... working alone or together 
with other office equipment. . . to provide all- 
around efficiency. Designed to reduce busi- 
ness costs and increase profits, Addressograph 
is proving more valuable in more ways than 


ever before. 


Let the Addressograph Representative 
near you give you all the facts and proof 
in terms of your business. The listing in 
principal city telephone directories is 
‘‘Addressograph Sales Agency.” If you pre- 
fer, write to “Methods Department”’ at the 
address shown at the right. 
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Speed Up Collections 

Reduce Payroll Expense 

Keep Customers Active 

Curtail Delinquent Accounts 
Level Payroll Peak Loads 
Revive Inactive Accounts 
Reduce Collection Expense 
Reduce Delays in Handling Orders 
Stop Loss of Production Time 
Avoid Misdirected Shipments 
Prevent Spoilage in Fabrication 


Maintain a Balanced Stock 


Listed above are just a few of the many ways in which 
Addressograph is being used in every kind and size of 


business—to reduce business costs and increase profits. 
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_ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 
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“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


You’re rounding a corner in a strange village hundreds of 


miles from home. Suddenly, another car crowds you to the 
curb. Squealing tires and the crash of metal summon a 
crowd of excited townsfolk. “Just what you’d expect of 
those out-of-state drivers,” a sharp voice calls...and the 
crowd murmurs. 

You're on the spot. A stranger among strangers. At such 
a time a Maryland Service Card in your pocket is a 


pleasant reminder that you have 10,000 friends on call— 


FORBES 


YOU’RE ON THE SPOT 


one of them always within easy reach, ready instantly to 
identify and befriend you. 

He is a Maryland agent, an ally who can easily satisfy 
the authorities anywhere in the United States or Canada 
that you are covered with automobile insurance...and help 
you continue your journey without annoying delays. 

No matter what road you take, you are no farther from 
a Maryland agent or broker than the nearest telephone or 


telegraph office. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents and brokers 


are equipped to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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YOU SEE THEM 


THEY’RE TRUCK-TRAILERS a 
SAVE MONEY FOR EVERYBOD 


Fruehauf Trailer. Busi- 
ness men with loads to haul, in more than 


of activity, use them. 
100 different lines ore economical than 


on their backs— 


to compare them with pack horses, for 


ce, that carTy in 


aK TAKE THIS TRAILER . - - 
COUPLE IT TO THIS TRUCK 


ill 
Truck- Trailer that w? 
aaron an 3 times as much 


ctually haul more th 
7 a ce which carries instead of _ 
re load. It stands to reason that a tru 
is able to pull far more than it can carry- 


Here’ sa modern 


@ HERE’S HOW YOU SAVE. 


IF YOU ARE a business man with loads to haul, you'll save in several 
ways by using a Truck-Trailer. You'll save on initial cost because you'll 
be able to use a smaller, less expensive truck. You'll save on gas by 
using the smaller truck—as much as 30%—and you'll save on upkeep 
costs—as much as 35%. You'll have less depreciation and you'll pay 
less when the time comes for replacement. The Fruehauf Trailer is good 
for ten or more years of service. 

Then, too, you may be able to save still more by using a “shuttle” 
operation—have several Fruehauf Trailers, leave only them to be loaded 
and unloaded, while the truck does an almost constant job of pulling 
first one and then another of the Trailers ready to be moved. 


IF YOU don’t use trucks in your business, Trailers save money for you, 
regardless. By using them, business men reduce their costs. And, in the 
vast majority of cases, those savings are passed along to you, the con- 
sumer. Competition sees to that. Furthermore, by using Truck-Trailers, 
business men with commodities to haul—especially perishables—are 
enabled to get them to you quicker and in better condition. Everybody 
enjoys the economies made possible by Truck-Trailers. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY + DETROIT 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Truck-Trailers @ Sales and Service In Principal Cities 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 
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Congress, not the White House or the 
Supreme Court, has become the hope 
of pay envelope fillers. 


Expect far heavier war orders. And 
payment. 


Rubber is likely to rise. 


Prediction: Lowest-yielding long-term 
bonds will eventually involve highest 
losses. 


Shipping and shipbuilding shares are 
on a rising tide. 


Gold should again be put into circula- 
tion here. 


Why White House silence on scan- 
dalous Labor exposures? Don’t “pimps 
of privilege” deserve condemnation? 
Or only “princes of privilege”? 


The biggest news now awaited seems 
unlikely to come until the Democratic 
Convention votes. 


Thereafter all eyes will be on No- 
vember 5. 


Concerns mainly dependent on agricul- 
ture should fare at least fairly well. 


Headline: “$1,000,000 For Capture of 
Hitler.” Understandable, but 





Wendell Willkie’s Presidential stock is 


rising. 


A population of 130,000,000 means, 
under any circumstances, a lot of busi- 
ness. 


New Democratic Slogan: Don’t change 
Santa Clauses in the middle of the 
chimney. (Contributed) 


Guess: Roosevelt will renounce the 
throne. 


Mexico is still making a monkey of 
Uncle Sam—Uncle Sap. 


Selling short may prove shortsighted 
—stocks, commodities, materials, mer- 
chandise. 
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“THE YOUNG FELLOWS, coming out of 
college these days aren't what they 
used to be,” an executive mourned the 
other day. His remark is particularly 
pertinent right now, because this June 
more companies tham for many years 
will be hunting for college recruits. 


But at least one authority has a differ- 
ent slant on the college graduates of 
1940. “Of course, they’re not exactly 
the same kind as in the old days,” he 
admits. “But basically they’re just as 
good material as any past generation. 
Maybe better.” 


His main point is that our traditional 
methods of breaking-in young college 
men need changing; that we've been 
trying to squeeze the college graduate 
of the 1930s into training styles that 
didn’t fit even the 1910-20 product too 
well. The style changes he will recom- 
mend in an early issue are worth 
serious thought. 


* 


Our report on the research program 
which New England has set up for 
small business (Feb. 1, p. 16) created 
quite a stir. 


We’re digging into the subject of re- 
search again in a forthcoming article. 
This one will be on the ways and 
means whereby a small company can 
set up its own research department—a 
department on a modest scale, but one 
that can turn out results as proportion- 
ally good as those coming from pro- 
grams that cost millions of dollars. 


Gunnison Housing Corp. (FOoRBEs, 
April 15, p. 12) is an example. A small 
company—but its research-born prod- 
uct may revolutionize housing. 


Once and for all, we hope to blast the 
common idea that you have to be a 
du Pont or a General Electric or a 
Westinghouse or a General Motors to 
go in for research. If the article ac- 
complishes only that aim, it will be 
well worth while.—TuHeE Epirors. 
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FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 








V V atch the familiar everyday 
things people do with their hands. 
They switch on the radio... wind 


a watch ... light a match. Simple’ 


things, yet in these acts you find 
the human touch that keeps the 
wheels of business turning. It’s a 
close-up of the give-and-take be- 
tween people and industry. 

Naturally, these things we do 
didn’t develop overnight. It took 
a lot to make them what they 
are. Coca-Cola is a striking ex- 
ample. 
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Delicious and 


Refreshing 


You twirl 


a Dial 


Coca-Cola has been a quality 
drink from the beginning. Fifty- 
four years ago Coca-Cola was first 
produced. It was a soft drink with 
a unique taste thrill and described 
as “delicious and refreshing.” No- 
body then could have guessed the 
tremendous scale upon which it 


would eventually be produced. 


But making Coca-Cola was only 
part of it. Coca-Cola had to get 
where you could enjoy it when you 
wanted it. Coca-Cola has come a 
long way to do that. It would be 
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hard to find a place in America 
where Coca-Cola isn’t known... 
where its signs, trucks, coolers, 
cartons can’t be seen. That goes 
for its many bottling plants and 
the soda fountains, too. Coca-Cola 
had to be good to get where it is 
in American life. 


Doing it has been the work of 
years. But it couldn’t have hap- 
pened if you and millions like you 
hadn’t made it your custom to 
pause and enjoy the refreshment 
of ice-cold Coca-Cola. 





COPYRIGHT 1940, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Your desire for its quality 
and the work of years have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows... and 
the pause that refreshes 
America’s favorite moment. 
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TIMELY SUBJECT 


I was very much interested to note the 
contest you have instituted—“Why I Favor 
Private Enterprise.” This is a splendid and 
original undertaking, relating to this type of 
subject. 

It will prompt many to give the serious 
thought that this subject deserves, and 
which too many people do not realize the 
need of if the unemployment condition in 
this country is ever to be corrected.—E. B. 
FREEMAN, president, B. F. Sturtevant Co., 
Boston, Mass. 





SUGGESTION 


Now let’s have a contest on “Why I Favor 
the Protection of Private Enterprise from 
the Exploiters of Private Enterprise.”— 
SterHeN C. SincLETON, Key West Chamber 
of Commerce, Key West, Fla. 


For details on the Forses contest, see 
page 41.—Tue Epitors. 


FacTuaL INFORMATION 


Your article [“A Keystone for a Nickel,” 
April 15] is the first down-to-earth factual 
article I have seen on prefabrication and 
the only one that has dealt with the business 
point of view. I, therefore, feel it will mark 
the beginning of more intelligent writing on 
this subject. I know it will be widely re- 
ferred to, not only by business men, but also 
by many universities which are trying to 
start courses in prefabrication and are look- 
ing for factual information for their files. 

I want you to know how much I ap- 
preciate the splendid article—Foster Gun- 
NISON, president, Gunnison Housing Corp., 
New Albany, Ind. 





INTERESTED 


In a recent issue of Forses (which I have 
lost) there was an article on medium-priced 
prefabricated houses, produced, if I remem- 
ber correctly, somewhere in the Middle West. 

Would like to get the name of that con- 
cern to inquire about their product.—L. A. 
H. Merrinew, manager, The Strong, Carlisle 
& Hammon Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


In response to the above, and many similar 
inquiries, the address is: Gunnison Housing 
Corp., New Albany, Ind.—Tue Epirors. 


A PLEA 


Please use your best efforts to persuade 
Mr. Forbes from making his unwarranted 
attacks on President Roosevelt, a man whom 
all of us should honor and be proud of for 
his magnificent leadership. He is certainly 
the greatest man in the world today. We 
, ought to keep him for a third term. Many 

of the things which Mr. Forbes says cannot 
be justified in any way.—F. R. AsHsBavucn, 
Lehigh University. 


PHILOSOPHY NECESSARY 


As a person who is especially interested 
in business and as one who reads magazines 
pertaining thereto I am especially interested 
in your magazine. 

A philosophy is so necessary especially to 
carry one over the rough spots.—J. J. Jen- 
sEN, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE METER THAT MAKES 
postage stamps— 


a) Adjustable leversareset forany required postage denom- 
ination, from one-half cent to $9.99, or from 1¢ to $99.99 


b) Indicates postage denomination selected, before printing 
¢e) Shows total amount of unused postage on hand 

a) Shows total amount of postage used 

e) Shows number of pieces mailed (letters or parcels) 


f) Contains the die that prints meter stamp, dated post- 
mark, and advertising slogan 


The Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter 


... prints postage in your own office, eliminates 
the adhesive stamp, and all of your stamp prob- 
lems. It protects your postage from loss, theft, or 
misuse—and protects the people who handle 
postage; stops stamp losses, cuts postage costs. 
It never runs short of postage denominations; 
seals envelopes, speeds up mailing as much as 
400%. Metered Mail need not be faced or can- 
celled, gets through the postoffice faster. In 1938, 
one-sixth of all U.S. postage revenue came through 
Postage Meters! There’s a Postage Meter for every 
business, large or small. Ask our nearest office 
for a demonstration in your office, on your mail! 


FREE—Write for useful POSTAGE COMPUTER, pocket 
size, slide rule type. Gives rates, zones, postal information. 


THE PosTAGE METER CO. 


1703 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


EY Goennet wi) OWES 
Branches in principal cities « Consult your telephone directory 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 
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You Cant Beat 


BOTTLED BEVERAGES 


You Cant Beat Internationa 


Outstanding popular truck for bottlers 
is the International Cab-Over- En ine 
Model D-300 with its ideal %-% load 
distribution. Unusual maneuverability 
saves time between stops in city ene A 
The comfortable cab provides easy ri 
ing, wide-angle vision and maximum 
safety for driver, truck and load. 
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Trucks 


T’Sagrand old American custom 

to slake your thirst with a deli- 
cious, sparkling bottled beverage. 
The cost is small and the satisfac- 
tion great. 

Over 7,500 independent bottling 
companies distribute 21 billion 
bottlesa year through half a million 
outlets, making the retail volume 
just about an even billion dollars 
annually! 

Transportation is a factor of the 
most vital importance in the bot- 
tling business. Bottlers themselves 
will tell you that flavor sells their 





products but their profits depend on 
their trucks. That's why so many 
bottlers standardize on Inter- 
national Trucks! 

For any business, Internationals 
offer a complete range of sizes, 
from 4;-ton light-delivery to power- 
ful six-wheelers. Each model is 
engineered to do its job at the 
lowest possible cost per ton or per 
mile. The International dealer or 
Company-owned branch nearest 
you will demonstrate International 
performance and economy any 
time you say. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan hesane 


Chicago, Illinois 























‘“SWITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’? 





Fact and Comment 


Courage Begins To Appear 


Courage is beginning to appear in the business world. 
Two reasons: First and basic is the unmistakable demand 
for fairer political treatment of industry; second, multiply- 
ing signs that the three-four-month downtrend has run its 
course. 

True, third-term protagonists are exulting, especially 
over their success in inducing Texas to modify its do-or- 
die stand for Garner regardless of how many delegates may 
plump for Roosevelt on the first ballot at the Democratic 
convention. But the reasoning now is that, regardless of 
what happens Rooseveltwise, Congress and public opinion 
will curb future attempts at business-baiting. Every yard- 
stick indicates that Republican gains will be scored next 
November. Hence, the rising hopefulness among respon- 
sible men of affairs. 

Latest economic developments are reassuring. Retail 
trade is more than holding its own. Motor companies are 
running 25 to 40% ahead of last year. Railroads are doing 
better. Power consumption is encouraging. Principal farm 
commodities net substantially better prices than last Spring. 

Most first-quarter earnings’ statements are exceeding 
expectations. Some dividend increases are being announced. 

Events in Europe presage greater increased purchasing 
power here by belligerents. 

Spring promises to bring its own tonic. 





Winners don’t whine. Whiners don’t win. 





Beware of Washington Aid 


Germany’s leading industrialist, Fritz Thyssen, early 
backed Hitler. A “strong” government was regarded as 
urgently desirable. Hitler duly became powerful. But 
Thyssen and all other employers discovered that govern- 
ment can become sufficiently dominant to make vassals of 
business leaders, industrialists, capitalists, bankers, every 
class from the humblest to the highest. Now Thyssen is a 
fugitive from Germany, his vast properties confiscated by 
Germany’s Dictator. 

This contains a profound lesson for those American 
business men, not a few, who have run to Washington in 
recent years for “aid.” Washington has eagerly seized 
every opportunity to invade fields of private enterprise. 






Through its bewildering multiplicity of commissions and 
bureaus and boards, it has skilfully contrived to obtain 
wholly unprecedented control over investor-owned enter- 
prises. “The borrower shall be servant to the lender.” 
Washington has become the towering lender—of tax- 
payers’ money. The New Deal Administration has become 
the “master”—to use Roosevelt’s word—of business and 
industry and finance and securities beyond anything ever 
before approached in this country. “We plan it that 
way.” 

Fresh schemes are being hatched at Washington to ex- 
pand its octopus grip, stranglehold, on business, to usurp 
banking, even insurance. 

Secretary Ickes, reprimanding a prominent Texas pub- 
lisher for supporting Garner (the only declared Democratic 
candidate) boasts that he (Ickes) brought “rich gifts” to 
Texas. These “gifts” came, of course, from the pockets of 
taxpayers. The American people will one day learn, if they 
have not already begun to learn, that “gifts” from Wash- 
ington cost too dearly in the long run. Each billion col- 
lected or borrowed and handed out by Washington expands 
and strengthens its autocratic relationship, usurpation, 
un-Americanism. 





The genuine executive not only thinks 
but inspires others to think. 





Managing Men Comes First 


The most successful manager, executive of tomorrow 
promises to be the one who combines practical knowledge 
and experience in production and sales with mastery of 
psychology. The guiding spirit of the towering enterprise 
of the future needs must know how to handle effectively 
political bodies, labor unions, “consumer” organizations 
and, above all, his own employees. President Chester I. 
Barnard, of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Co., told the 
annual gathering of the Prudential Insurance Co. at its 
annual dinner that ability to handle people has become far 
more important than mere technical knowledge. He is right. 
As civilization advances, men are being rated more and more 
above materials, machinery. It is infinitely easier to learn 
all about a machine or a manufacturing process than it is 
to learn all about human nature and how to earn ardent 


loyalty. 


. 
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Who Reaps Fruits of Industry? 


The millions of individuals*and families who, exercising 
self-denial, have supplied the capital which has made pos- 
sible the rise of America to first place among industrial 
nations of the world are now receiving piteously scant 
consideration. Tax imposers, collectors, eaters, are diverting 
a lion’s share of whatever profits are earned. This is a new 
condition, a disheartening condition, a condition which 
goes far to explain why depression has deposed old-time 
American prosperity, why unemployment has continued 


shockingly prevalent all through the New Deal. Ponder 
this compilation: 





Corporation Taxes Dividends Payroll 
Am. Rolling Mill..... $3,046,873 $1,800,000 $30,395,267 
Am. Tel. & Tel...... 158,905,000 168,181,146 570,151,000 
ees 21,191,492 12,246,172 158,676,161 
CN is os k Canes 30,850,089 21,755,660 105,800,000 
Cons. Edison, N. Y... 54,677,205 33,866,842 69,523,000 
General Electric...... 21,013,000 40,305,054 120,130,000 
General Motors ...... 102,000,000 159,497,902 386,292,000 
Goodyear Tire ...... 13,600,000 5,307,505 57,269,980 
Int. Harvester........ 12,011,000 12,509,000 92,000,000 
Johns-Manville ...... 2,118,696 2,862,500 18,664,103 
National Steel........ 6,337,541 3,738,384 36,651,187 
North American Co... 20,294,766 14,226,567 35,300,000 
Pacific Gas & El...... 18,049,000 20,434,836 24,606,000 
le | er 40,095,847 13,167,754 206,721,788 
Radio Corp........... 6,252,085 5,992,009 36,091,242 
et er 6,306,228 7,104,131 99,500,000 
Dy. we ee cecccutk 18,246,232 7,813,092 57,629,000 
Bhs oe ER avis van bbc 67,017,086 25,219,667 368,577,711 
Westinghouse ........ 10,390,874 9,349,421 80,916,341 

eee $612,403,014 $565,377,642 $2,554,894,780 


Obviously, anything which hurts employment-givers 
hurts employees most of all. 





If you can laugh when the laugh is on you, 
you can’t be laughed off. 





Election For Business Daily 


Every day is election day for American business. The 
rights of American citizens were carefully, reverently, 
prayerfully formulated by our founding forebears. In the 
realm of business, letting freedom ring means our privilege 
of deciding whether something or somebody rings the bell 
or deserves the gong that spells the finish. In this land of 
liberty—and business—even kids vote. Children of less 
blessed lands eat what’s put on their plates, but ours debate 
their diets daily with their elders—and the fate of spinach 
hangs in the balance. Radio artists give their all, but critical 
listeners dial them out. The pitcher is good, but not good 
enough—and roars send him to the showers. We, the 
people, cheerfully vote public servants into office, cheer- 
fully vote out our mistakes. 

What all countries need, this country has—the right of 
the individual to implement his disapproval by giving any- 
thing and anybody the bird. These voters are always just 
around the corner. To get where it wants to be a business 
—or an individual—must be good—and stay that way. 
Then you'll take your place beside such victorious candi- 
dates as the dependable telephone, the entertaining movies, 
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fast transportation, baseball, ham-and-eggs, modern re- 
frigeration und “the pause that refreshes.” 


Labor’s Turn For Housecleaning 


The American public have had dinned into their ears 
for seven-eight years that business is the rottenest thing in 
America, that no names were opprobrious enough to de- 
scribe business leaders. So, legislation has been concen- 
trated against men of affairs, against industrialists, against 
bankers, against utility upbuilders, against almost every 
variety of employment-giver. 

Now, is there not many-sided significance in what is 
happening laborwise? Insistent demands have been raised 
in Congress that the obnoxious, interfering, lopsided Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and Labor Board be subjected 
to thoroughgoing overhauling. No CIO hot-heads today 
dare to seize private property, throw out its owners, revel 
in a sit-down strike, indulge in lawlessness. 

More. Blood-curdling practices are being revealed as 
having disgraced various labor unions. Murder is revealed 
as having been rife. Other unions are exposed as having 
been dominated by the basest stripe of ex-convicts and other 
criminals. The Department of Justice is dragging disgrace- 
ful labor rackets into daylight. 

The pendulum palpably has begun to swing back towards 


business. 





Humility is a preservative of happiness. 





Multimillionaire: Worth It? 


A multimillionaire often sits at a nearby table in a 
restaurant where I eat. I cannot but pity him, despite all 
his wealth. I have never yet seen him order a he-man 
meal. His staple fare is milk and crackers and suchlike 
mush. Worse still, | have not once detected him smile. He 
eternally wears a worried look. I cannot conceive of him 
deriving real joy from living. I am told that he has sacri- 
ficed himself to business, business, business, that he never 
took time to fall in love and get married, that his sole 
interest is in his daily grind. 

When watching him five minutes ago I couldn’t help 
asking myself, “Is it worth it?” I am all for young men 
concentrating enthusiastically on their life’s work. But 
after middle age or older, after having earned an ample 
competency, a man is, in my opinion, a fool who does not 
broaden out and devote a rational part of his time to 
things he enjoys doing. 

Give me, rather, the man who, by assiduous application, 
has earned a creditable position, and who, as he enters 
twilight, thinks beyond himself and his material affairs, 
who develops a genial personality and radiates sunshine, 
who takes time for human fellowship and friendship, who, 
when he passes into the Beyond, will be missed by many 
rather than only by his own business concern. 

“There are no pockets in shrouds.” 





Tackle troubles one at a time. Get 
through one day at a time. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


Trim, standardized cargo carriers like that above, sponsored by U. S. Maritime Commission, are going into service just as 





= gam on 


prospects for 


U. S. shipping are the brightest in years. Convoys, and by-passing the Mediterranean, are slow and roundabout, which absorbs more foreign 
ships; Scandinavian shipping is in chaos. So our ships can now take over abandoned foreign routes. (International) 


What Happened 


Little change appears in industrial 
and trade figures (p. 35), as everyone 
seems to await the turn of tremendous 
events at home and abroad. But two 
important and long-absent elements 
begin to appear in the business world: 
courage and hopefulness (p. 9). 


What’s Ahead 


B. C. Forbes concludes that the foun- 
dation is being laid for better times 
(p. 30). Chairman Alfred P. Sloan Jr. 
of General Motors sees the slackening 
downward trend as “indicating per- 
haps the end of this particular move- 
ment.” President Eugene G. Grace of 
Bethlehem Steel looks for “higher 
rather than lower” steel demand. But 
Chairman Ernest T. Weir of National 
Steel, revising downward his February 


estimate that steel output through June 
would average 60 to 70% of capacity, 
now says that 70% “is probably a high 
estimate of maximum operations.” 


Still Below Par 


Although financial markets drift no- 
where, one ray of light is the big re- 
ception given to Union Pacific’s huge 
refunding bond issue. But despite a 
few bottling, finance, retailing, public 
utility, stove and aviation offerings, 
total recent equity financing runs only 
to around $25,000,000—far below par. 
And Wall Street looks askance at Ad- 
ministration proposals for government- 
encouraged companies to buy stock in 
small corporations which can’t get 
equity money. Financial men maintain 
that if the Government would loosen 
its checkrein on corporate financing, 
no such companies would be needed. 


Watch Our Step 


A fact to note for the future: The 
war may be getting a real grip on our 
business structure. The stream of war 
implements and other goods now flow- 
ing to belligerent nations and to neu- 
tral and domestic markets affected by 
the war, is already important, will 
probably increase soon. Thus, our 
stake in the war grows—and it’s time 
to watch our step. 


Trend Reversed 


May started out like a month de- 
voted to business co-operation, then 
suddenly went into reverse. Members 
of the Douglas Fir Plywood Associa- 
tion were celebrating their award for 
the best trade association job of 1939 
(p. 24). Ford Motor Co. agreed to 
participate in the 1940 National Auto- 
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mobile Show (p. 26). Sixty-six rail- 
roads announced their plan. (revealed 
here April 15) to sell tickets on the 
installment plan through a hook-up 
with Travelers Credit Corp. But all this 
good news for co-operative effort blew 
up with a bang when the U. S. Su- 
preme Court handed down a decision 
which definitely ended co-operative ac- 
tion in a much broader field. Uphold- 
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ing the conviction of 12 oil companies 
and five individuals for conspiracy to 
violate the Sherman Act (the “Madi- 
son oil case”), the Court made this 
fundamental point: It is illegal for com- 
petitors to get together in an agree- 
ment to fix prices, even though the 
prices which are fixed are reasonable 
and even though the co-operative ac- 
tion may eliminate competitive evils. 


Business Milestones 


Three In One 


Connecticut manufacturers, big and 
small, will join hands in a State-wide 
“open house” for the public in their 
plants, May 16-19. The program, 
worked. out by Governor Baldwin, is 
built around the theme he: has long 
been preaching: Harmony: of govern- 
ment, business and labor. 


Evidence 


+. Debunking the idea of chain store 
monopoly, W. T. Grant of the Grant 
chain of 25c-to-$1.00-variety stores, 
tells a House Ways and Means sub-com- 
mittee that his first store was across 
the sireet from two chain 10c stores. 


Informal Meetings 


Johns-Manville, following the ex- 
ample of General Mills, will soon hold 
informal meetings for stockholders in 
key cities. The idea, of course, is to 
get an exchange of viewpoints at close 
range, to give stockholders a chance 
to meet officers of the company. 


Best Trade Designs 


Lord & Taylor, New York smart 
shop for women, makes its third an- 
nual awards for outstanding achieve- 
ment in industrial design. The four 
winners (see photos): (1) Spectacles 
that take a new slant on the world, that 
flatter the face and promote correct 
vision, designed by Altina Sanders. 
(2) A washing machine in which orna- 
mentation is sacrificed for operating 
efficiency, designed (for Apex) by 
Henry Dreyfuss. (3) Zipper sport shoes, 
designed by William Joyce, which have 
proved practical though zipper manu- 
facturers said they wouldn’t. (4) An 
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electric range, as compact and sightly 
as a baby grand piano, designed (for 
General Electric) by Ray Patten. To 
each of the winning designers goes a 
check for $1,000. 


Snag 


The trend toward moving annual 
meetings to a central city, where stock- 
holders can attend, hit a snag when a 
Woolworth stockholder recently pro- 
posed that this year’s meeting be held 
in New York City instead of out-of- 
the-way Watertown, N. Y. Replied the 
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. .. gone are gadgets 





company, citing tradition: “Wool- 
worth and Watertown are inseparably 
linked.” 


Why They Fail 


Marketing men, discussing sales pres- 
entations at an American Manage- 
ment Association conference in April, 
agreed that when material falls short 
of helping salesmen it is usually: (1) 
too long or bulky; (2) circus-like or _ 
insincere; (3) lacking in facts. 


Glass Advance 


A lightweight, throw-away bottle, de- 
veloped a year ago by glass interests 
worried over the growing popularity 
of paper cartons, is now being used by 
some 60 producers of pop, milk, other 
products. 


Pensions Upheld 


No rabid believer in company pen- 
sion plans could have done a better job 
of praising them than a N. Y. Supreme 
Court judge did early in May. In dis- 
missing a stockholder’s suit against 
Consolidated Oil Co. for paying pen- 
sions to retired employees, Justice E. 
R. Koch ruled that the expenditure 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Industry's Forgotten Man 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE and LESLIE PEAT 


MANAGEMENT doesn’t want foremen’s 
unions. 

There is no indication that either 
house of labor is eager to stir them up. 

Relatively few foremen have any in- 
terest in them. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
gives some evidence of wishing the 
whole thing had never come up. 

And yet, in spite of all -this, the 
unionization of foremen into separate 
collective bargaining units is a hot- 
spot in industrial relations today—and 
multiplication of foremen’s unions is 
not outside the bounds of future pos- 
sibilities. Whether the red-hot subject 
grows to white heat tomorrow or grad- 
ually burns away into lifeless ashes 
probably depends upon how actively 





Norman G. SHIDLE, automotive editor of 
Forses, has made many special studies of 
labor relations. 

As labor reporter on metropolitan news- 
papers and as business journalist, LEsLIc 
Peat, who now writes special reports on in- 
dustry, has a thorough knowledge of labor 
trends and management-labor problems. 


The foreman has been ne- 


glected rather than forgotten; 
but even a neglected outpost 
is dangerous, as foremen’s 
unions show. And right now 


is the time to apply remedies 


and how intelligently American man- 
agement attacks the problem in the 
next 12 months. 

To thousands of executives, fore- 
men’s unions first appeared as a reality 
when one such group suddenly de- 
manded recognition toward the end of 
the 54-day Chrysler strike last Fall. 

The demand, which created some 
embarrassment for the CIO-UAW as 
well as for the Chrysler negotiators, 
was withdrawn when Chirysler flatly 
refused recognition on the score that 
foremen couldn’t sit on both sides of 
the industrial council table at the same 
time. It has been a more or less open 


secret that CIO Vice-President Philip 
Murray tossed: heavy: wet blankets on 
the foremen’s union idea; anyhew, the 
Chrysler strike was settled with an off- 
the-record understanding that it would 
not be raised: again with Chrysler by 
the CIO-UAW. 

Actually, the Chrysler foremen’s 
union uproar marked the end, rather 
than the beginning, of at least one 
phase of the movement. 

All last Fall, agitation for foremen’s 
unions stalked through plant after 
plant in the Detroit area. One organi- 
zation of: foremen claimed nearly a 
score of locals. Petitions came to the 
NLRB for certification of several fore- 
men’s unions as bargaining agencies, 
and usually were dismissed or : with- 
drawn. But there are no legal bars to 
foremen’s or  supervisor’s unions. 
There is nothing in the Wagner Act 
to prevent a union even of vice-presi- 
dents. 

Then came the Chrysler showdown. 
Since that time several incipient de- 
mands and at least one scheduled 
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NLRB hearing have faded away. Tem- 
porarily, at least, the problem seems 
less acute than it was a few months 
ago. 

Yet throughout the country, for- 
ward-looking executives are concen- 
trating study and thought on the con- 
ditions underlying demands for fore- 
men’s unions, and searching for prac- 
tical means to eradicate the causes in 
order to set management-foreman re- 
lations in first-class order. 

Causes underlying the problem are 
not hard to find. Fast-spreading union- 
ization has brought production em- 
ployees radically increased wages, col- 
lective bargaining as a right, and off- 
cial grievance procedures which in- 
sure the individual a hearing without 
fear of losing his job. But to foremen, 
in many cases it has brought lessened 
prestige (as union representatives 
dealt directly with high management 
representatives), decreased authority, 
increased personnel difficulties, and 
far less in pay advances than has gone 
to the men working under them. 


HARD FACTS TO SWALLOW 


These changes came right on the 
heels of depression-born revisions in 
the status of foremen and assistant 
foremen which had already been un- 
pleasant to swallow. Even before the 
collective bargaining procedures of re- 
cent years, management itself had mod- 
ified the absolute monarchism of its 
lowest-rank supervisors by intensified 
activities of personnel and employment 
departments. When the depression 
came along, many foremen and assist- 
ant foremen went from the weekly to 
the hourly payroll. They were laid off 
on the same basis as production men. 

Later, when the pay of production 
workers began to skyrocket, the pay of 
foremen failed to keep pace. And more 
than a few foremen have been wound- 
ed in dignity and spirit, as well as in 
pocketbook, by the increasing intensity 
of management’s attention to the pro- 
duction worker; and the resulting, 
even though unintentional, lessening of 
concentration on the status and func- 
tioning of the foreman as a manage- 
ment representative. 

F. E. Beveridge, a foreman of the 
Western Electric Co., told a group of 
executives recently that the foreman 
wants three things: Security, merit 
recognition and acceptance—accept- 
ance by management as a definite part 
of management. 

Leading industrial executives agree 
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that these desires are legitimate; that, 
if fulfilled, the benefits to management 
would be at least as great as to fore- 
men. And there is a surprising unani- 
mity about how to implement a pro- 
gram to give the foreman what he 
wants. 

To begin with, the foreman must be 
made competent to be a real manage- 
ment representative—not just called 
upon to be one wher the pinch comes. 
To speak adequately as a representa- 
tive of management he must know 
what management knows. Yet the aver- 
age foreman hears the worker’s and 
the union’s side of industrial affairs far 
more than he hears the management 





To Hold Them 


To deserve and hold the 
loyalty of foremen, say far- 
sighted executives, industry 
must: 


1. Give them broader train- 
ing in the methods, policies 
and problems of executive 
management. 


2. Take them off the hourly- 
wage rolls, and pay them on 
a weekly or monthly basis. 

3. Set the pay of the lowest- 
grade joreman reasonably 
above that of the highest-paid 


production worker. 


4. Thus, treat them as what 
they are — representatives of 
management who are clearly 
recognized as such by top 
management. 











side—the management whose repre- 
sentative he is supposed to be. For 
foremen and assistant foremen meet 
and talk with workers and union men 
throughout their working day, and 
much of their social life is likely to 
be spent with these same men. 

Foremanship training has helped 
little; too often it has concentrated 
almost entirely on manufacturing tech- 
niques, cost problems and operating 
methods. Study of 32 typical foreman- 
training programs reveals that only 
three give any attention to round-table 
discussion of management policies. 
Only one takes up the economics of 
business, the effects of taxation and 
legislation, problems of obtaining new 
capital for expansion, meeting com- 
petition through research, etc. 

The problem which management 





faces in removing causes of dissatis- 
faction is intensified rather than di- 
minished by the fact that most of the 
activity in connection with foremen’s 
unions has been among assistant fore- 
men and members of the lowest ranks 
of supervisors. 

Some tough hurdles lie in the way 
of equipping foremen to be competent 
management representatives, particu- 
larly in large organizations. One speci- 
fic problem is how to acquaint fore- 
men with the results of routine col- 
lective bargaining conferences between 
management and union representatives. 
Foremen and assistant foremen cer- 
tainly should first hear those results 
from management. Actually, they al- 
most always hear them first from a 
union man—news travels the union 
grapevine with the speed of light. 

But the most important attack on the 
things which make foremen feel the 
need of unions lies through the pay 
envelope. 

Most experienced executives are 
coming to believe that the surest way 
to convince foremen and sub-foremen 
that they are a part of the management 
group is to pay them the way other 
management people are paid—on a 
weekly or monthly basis. Add to that 
a reasonable differential between the 
pay of the lowest-grade foreman and 
the highest-paid production worker, 
and the combination is likely to spell 
satisfactory relationships and lack of 
need for foremen’s unions. 


NO TIME CLOCKS FOR FOREMEN? 


Other less important privileges may 
help materially to make the foreman 
feel management’s sincerity when it 
claims him as its representative. One 
successful production executive sug- 
gests, for example, that a standard 
grievance procedure be established; 
that no foreman be required to punch 
a time clock if any other system can 
possibly be devised; that foremen get 
vacations with pay, whether workmen 
do or not; that foremen be permitted 
to enter and leave the plant without 
the restrictions necessarily placed on 
production workers; that special lunch 
rooms be provided for them; and that 
supervisors of the grade above fore- 
man be encouraged to get together 
socially with their foremen a few times 
every year. 

The spirit behind any management 
activities among foremen is, of course, 
of fundamental importance. The man- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Recycling Makes Its Bow 


A brand-new technique in the oil fields has startling possi- 


bilities—gasoline without a refinery, cheaper and better motor 


fuel, plus a long step forward in petroleum conservation 


JOSEPH L. NICHOLSON 


“YOU CAN'T EAT your cake and have 
it too,” goes the old saying. 

Yet science has recently disproved it 
by coming up with a new method of 
producing gasoline. This new method 
—“recycling”—may profoundly affect 
the petroleum industry. 

Recycling involves the extraction of 
gasoline from natural gas and the re- 
turn of the gas to the earth for future 
use. The first recycling plant was es- 
tablished in Texas about two years 
ago by a small company (an example 
of how our big developments are often 
pioneered by little businesses). Be- 
cause recycling has proved so profit- 
able—it is said that many of the new 
plants pay for themselves in 18 months 
—more than 300 plants now operate 
in Texas and Louisiana, while new 
ones are constantly being proposed. 

But recycling is still a small busi- 
ness. It is so new that no exact figures 
on it are available. People in the busi- 
ness estimate that from 7,500,000 to 
10,000,000 barrels of gasoline were 
produced by recycling in 1939—minor 
compared with the total of over 600 
million from refineries and other 
sources, but a phenomenal growth. 


A “NATURAL” FOR CONSERVATION 


Because recycling is so profitable 
and fits in so well with conservation 
moves and laws, it is bound to become 
increasingly important. Many state 
laws prohibit the waste of natural gas 
and limit the number of barrels of 
oil that may be taken from a well. Re- 
cycling conserves natural gas; and 
when the number of barrels of oil to 
be taken from a well in a day is 
prorated, it is profitable to take that 





JoserH L. NicHoLson, industrial analyst, 
makes special studies of new products and 
processes for investment-banking groups. 
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method for bringing them to life—by 
pumping water into the reservoir, thus 
restoring the pressure and making 
them flow again. In some other oil 
fields which had gone “flat,” a nearby 
supply of natural gas was forced into 
the oil reservoir to make oil flow again. 
This was called “repressuring.” 

Yet repressuring was still a long 
way from recycling. For next, and 
only fairly recently, came “pressure 
maintenance”’—the return into the 
wells of the natural gas that comes 
to the surface with the flow of oil. 

But the advantage of returning na- 
tural gas to the oil reservoir does not 
stop with merely maintaining pressure. 





One of the recycling plants that are now springing up in the Texas and Louisiana oil fields. 
What they do is simple; but the results may be tremendous. (Clark Bros. Co.) 


number in barrels of gasoline selling 
for 20 to 30% more than oil. 

Recycling is strictly new. But the 
roots of its origin go a long way back. 

When oil is first discovered in the 
reservoir it is charged with natural 
gas. The greater the pressure on the 
oil, the more gas is dissolved in it. 
In the same way, carbon dioxide gas 
is dissolved in water to charge soda 
water. It is the sudden release of na- 
tural gas from an oil well that causes 
the gusher, just as the release of pres- 
sure of gas in the soda bottle forces 
the water out of the siphon. 

Natural gas was formerly allowed to 
blow off into the air after forcing oil 
to the surface. But when the gas was 
gone, oil could no longer flow and ex- 
pensive pumping was necessary. 

The Pennsylvania oil fields were in 
this plight when, not so long ago, 
someone accidentally discovered a 





The problem of ease of flow is an 
important one in the oil industry. We 
all know that lubricating oil flows 
more easily when it has been thinned 
with gasoline. Similarly, petroleum 
flows more easily when it has been 
“thinned” with natural gas—the more 
natural gas returned to the oil reser- 
voir, the more gas dissolved, the bet- 
ter the flow of oil through the oil 
sands and the greater the amount re- 
covered. Because of the previous waste 
of natural gas, only 20 to 30% of the 
oil might be recovered from the 
ground. By returning natural gas 
which thins the oil and at the same 
time forces it to the surface, recovery 
is estimated to run from 70 to 80%. 

A successful pressure maintenance 
operation requires control of at least 
the greater part of the reservoir in 
which you are operating. Otherwise, 


(Continued on page 41) 
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We Need More Old -Timers 


FORBES 





Business needs young muscles, young minds, young daring. It needs still more the sure skill, the 


ripe experience, the seasoned wisdom of the older ®an 


WHEREVER you check skilled labor 
shortages (and I have checked a lot of 
them) you find the bulk of what sup- 
ply is available among men of middle 
age and over—the group between 40 
and 55 years. 

Yet in nearly all activities requiring 
skill or judgment, or both, that ap- 
pears to be the peak efficiency group. 
And in many lines there are records to 
show that men over 55 and well into 
their sixties, discarded as too old, are 
able to hold the pace, even to set it. 

There is, for example, the record of 
an octogenarian who set the pace in 
a certain large manufacturing plant. 
They put him to work teaching young- 
sters of 50 and 60 how to avoid the 
mistakes he had learned how to avoid 
—by making them himself in his ear- 
lier years. 

My work is the study of marketing 
problems and the training of salesmen. 
I dug up the foregoing production 
incidents only to find out whether cer- 
tain rather startling things our organ- 
ization had learned about selling were 
paralleled in other lines of effort. The 
record shows that they are. 


OLDER PILOTS ARE BETTER PILOTS 


The inescapable conclusion is that 
American business men have been 
making a serious mistake, not so much 
by over-estimating the initiative and 
drive of young men, but by under- 
estimating the value to their enter- 
prises of what men in their forties, 
their fifties and their sixties have to 
offer. Conceding that we cannot op- 
erate the colossal machine which is 
American business without young 
muscles, young minds and young dar- 
ing, the fact remains that how fast, 
how far and how straight that ma- 
chine will go still depends on who 
directs it. 





Carrot Y. BELKNAP is executive vice-presi- 
dent of Trade-Ways, Inc., 
search organization. 
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CARROLL Y. BELKNAP 


Youth is impetuous. Age is cautious. 
The rash rush into destruction—if they 
are too rash. The discreet slow down 
to stagnation—if they are too discreet. 
In the full utilization of the wise and 
certain happy-medium years, I am in- 
clined to believe we may find the 
solution to a great deal of unemploy- 
ment and economic disruption. 

Let me offer a few examples from 
the field of sales: 

A certain physician had built up an 
excellent practice by more than 35 
years of answering every call at any 
hour of the day or night. But along 
came October of 1929, and his prac- 
tice evaporated. 

A doctor out of work at 65 is rated 
by laymen and his colleagues as a fail- 
ure. This gentle and assured old man 
was in that category. He tried all the 
hospitals in a vain attempt to start all 
over again. They wanted young in- 
ternes. Men who could move fast. 

Seeking something short of the com- 
plete surrender which his practice had 
taught him meant death, the old doc- 
tor got a job as a specialty salesman. 
In the field the doctor selected, the pay 
was straight commission. There was no 
drawing account. There were no leads. 
Cold turkey for an old man. 

It was my privilege to attend the 
annual get-together with which this 
company rewards its star salesmen— 
and itself. Out of several hundred con- 
testants, 70 had made the grade. | 
checked the list. Only three of the 70 
were under 40 years old. Most of the 
others were between 40 and 55 years. 

I started to take off my hat to these 
middle-aged men when I checked into 
their sales records. Then I checked the 
list of men over 60—and threw the hat 
away. The only name on that list was 
the old doctor’s. He was 67 years old. 

Like Abou Ben Adhem—‘“His name 
led all the rest!” 

Let’s jump from the 
sale of 


field to the 


clothing—manufacturer-to- 


wearer direct. Another young man’s 
game? I think not. Young men know 
the newest styles. They know what’s 
smart—having read it out of a book. 
Older men know what lasts and fre- 
quently have better taste, having found 
out for themselves. 

A careful cross-section study of one 
corporation employing more than a 
thousand maker-to-wearer direct sales- 








THE ORGANIZATION of 40-Plus club 
from coast to coast, is a good exa 
of the resourcefulness of older 


their time and efforts to sell one 


minimum of lost motion. 
According to Henry Ford, who 
over 40 when he developed the i¢ 


tiring, and his company has no old-age 
retirement rule. Says he: 

“I believe the longer men work, the 
longer they live.” 

As a matter of fact, few men really 
dig in before they reach middle age. 
while many do their best work late in 
life. 

Here are some cases in point: 

At 43, Woolworth admitted that he 
was “a failure.” 

General Pershing was 57 when he 
went to France. 

Sibelius, at 75, is still writing sym 
phonies. 








Men at Their Best | 


Thrown out of jobs by the dep = 
sion, these unemployed executives pool 


other back into business (see photo), 
Backed with experience, they command} 
a drive that gets things done with@ 


a 
Like 


that put the world on wheels, “there 
are not enough brains under 50 | 
supply the management needed.” To 
day, at 76, he has no intention of re 
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men shows that only one out of 30 is 
under 40. These young men may be- 
come great salesmen some day. At the 
moment, however, they are following 
and should be studying the methods of 
the older men. 

The brackets of these older men fall 
into the same general pattern as in 
the case of the company in which the 
old doctor found economic rejuvena- 
tion, set forth above. With only a few 
isolated exceptions, the top men are 
all to be found between the ages of 
40 and 55. But well above that age 
there are many stars, and if employers 
only knew it, there is room for and a 
supply of many more. 

Another wholly different sales prob- 
lem we were called in to analyze con- 
cerned canvassing for leads. The front 
men were sent out on a house-to-house 
campaign to make definite appoint- 
ments for the engaging salesmen who 
were to show and demonstrate the use 
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of the merchandise. These trail blazers 
made from 60 to 100 calls a day. 

By analysis of the records and fol- 
low-up in the field we found that the 
older men—again those over 40— 
were averaging not only more appoint- 
ments per day, but also more appoint- 
ments per call. That’s another story 
except for one point. This is that when 
a salesman fails—particularly on 
house-to-house or any other cold pros- 
pect—the company loses more than he 
does. That unsold prospect has been 
interrupted at whatever he was doing. 
Even though he was only playing with 
the cat, he damns the salesman and his 
company as a nuisance. 

The older men are not in so much 
of a hurry. They make friends. Even 
when they do not make a sale they 
frequently make a sure-thing prospect 
for a sale later on. A customer who is 
merely satisfied is a pearl above price 
to the producer of anything, of course. 











Unemployed executive applies for membership in California’s 40-Plus Club. (Acme) 





At 40, Hoover was an engineer look- 
ing for a job. 

Leland Stowe, ace reporter of the 
war in Norway, was last Fall rejected 
by a New York newspaper because, at 
39, he was “too old to cover a war.” 

Sherwood Anderson, author of some 
20 books, was over 40 when he pro- 
duced the first one. 

George F. Johnson, at 82, is still a 
leader in humanizing relations with 
employees. 


Washington was a tobacco-growing, 
country squire at 43, when he began 
to make history. 

At 49, Lincoln was a small-town 
lawyer. 

Walgreen, at 40, was a drug clerk 
with big ambitions. 

Bernard Shaw, at 83, is still the 
playwright wit he was 25 years ago. 

Until he was 50, E. H. Harriman, 
railroad genius, was an obscure stock 
exchange broker. 











* 


But a customer who is thoroughly 
pleased, likes the salesman and likes 
the company for the nice things the 
old man said about it, is a walking 
advertisement who can’t be headed off. 

Our studies in the incidents cited 
and in scores of others show that the 
sid men have certain advantages that 
only sheer sales genius on the part of 
youth can combat. Infant prodigies are 
few and far between. The bulk of all 
business from banking to yarn selling 
is done by average men—the steady. 
reliable pluggers who have found the 
pace they can hold—and hold it. 


POISE, DIGNITY, KINDLINESS 


What are these advantages of the 
older men? 

I should say that poise comes first. 
Call it assurance if you like. It is the 
ability to talk with any prospect—the 
blustering big-shot, the motorman, the 
plumber or the college professor—on 
equal terms. A certain dignity is one 
of the universally recognized compen- 
sations of age. There is also a certain 
kindliness. 

The old doctor I referred to above 
is mildly surprised at the acclaim of 
his fellows. He is making more money 
now than ever before in his life. Even 
his runners-up think he is spoofing 
when he says he does it by trying to 
help people—but that seems to be the 
secret of his success. We found that 
he had frequently advised young 
people all ready to sign on the dotted 
line that they ought to wait a little 
while until they could be sure it 
wouldn’t disrupt their budgets. Even 
though he got his commission out of 
the first installment, he was too wise 
and kindly to make a bad credit risk. 

Most of these older men now finding 
new highways have had some execu- 
tive experience. Some were store man- 
agers, minor department heads, chief 
clerks. In whatever the job may have 
been, they had had to learn diplomacy 
in covering up or ironing out the mis- 
takes of others. Consciously or sub- 
consciously, they learned by that pro- 
cess how to handle all kinds of people. 
I am convinced that in the ranks of the 
thousands of ex-executives created by 
this depression are the potential sales- 
makers that every business needs 
today. 

It is easy to look back now and see 
where mistakes have cost us a lot of 
business in the past 10 years. I think 
we can avoid repeating many of them 
by hiring more old-timers now. 
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The P. A. Looks at Salesmen 


What goes into the P. A.’s wastebasket? Does a bag of tricks get you anywhere? Should you talk 
golf? And what makes the buyer recall you later—evewif he can’t order right now? 


JOSEPH A. TEECE 


“Goop MORNING, Mr. Geese,” said one salesman when 
ushered into my office recently. Others have addressed me 
as Mr. Leece and Mr. Teesey. A small matter—but the sales- 
men naturally had to apologize. That gave them a hurdle. 

Also, I want to have the visiting salesman’s name and con- 
nection right. Not long ago I listened to one salesman for 20 
minutes before I knew either. He had mumbled to the 
reception girl, and had no card. It finally came out that he 
was selling a refractory firebrick used only in foundries; we 
don’t have a foundry. 

Another point about business cards: Most purchasing 
agents keep records of the salesmen who call on them. We 
keep them from the business cards they leave. 





A salesman who calls on us pulled a boner by showing 
over-eagerness. He saw a requisition on my desk and called 
my attention to it. So he didn’t get the order based on it. 
I’ve had various cases in which salesmen started by refer- 
ring to something from my end of a telephone conversation. 
I like to have them at least offer to retire while I telephone. 


Every purchasing agent of experience can tell quickly 
whether or not a salesman is giving a canned talk. That kind 
of patter somehow lacks sincerity. Only a few born salesmen 
have cultivated their art; and they always sell themselves to 
you first of all. I remember how a certain salesman sold 
himself to us before we started to use cartons. But when we 


did begin to use cartons, we thought of him. 





Josern A. Trece is director of purchases of the Fansteel Metal- 
lurgical Corp., North Chicago, Ill. 
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I like to play golf and to have a word or so about it with 
another player. But one salesman can hardly talk about any- 
thing else; one day he talked golf for a whole hour. Finally 
he asked me, “How’s your supply of our material holding 
out?” Another salesman, knowing that I am interested in 
army affairs, talked guns: Others talk politics. Still others 
talk too long about our Fansteel strike, even though we are 
proud that it brought the Supreme Court decision putting 
an end to sit-down strikes. 

Enough conversation to develop the personal acquaintance 
that brings mutual understanding about products or services 
is all right. But many salesmen don’t stop there. 


A purchasing agent has plenty of opportunity to size up 
the salesman’s personal appearance. That affects his opinion 
of the caller’s company and product. I recall vividly the first 
visit of one salesman. His tie was not adjusted. His suit was 
ill-fitting and unpressed, and he had had a shave—sometime. 
He came in with a cigar in his mouth. He leaned over my 
desk to try to put ashes in the tray; some went in, some on 
the desk. When he left, he shook hands with a hand marked 


by cigar juice. I had to wash mine. 


Then there was the salesman who thought he had fixed 
things so we'd have to buy refills from him. He induced me 
to buy 24 binders at $2 each for use with forms that were 
standard. When we came to use them we found that the 
posts in the binders and the holes in the standard forms 
didn’t match. When I put it up to him, he confessed. What 
he had done didn’t do him or his house any good. 




















Another type of salesman always has a bag of tricks with 
which he tries to get you. There is, for example, the sales- 
man for a mill supply house who never fails to reach into a 
bag and pull out something. One time it was a hack-saw 
blade. Another time it was a circular. I usually go out in 
the reception room to see the bag-of-tricks artists. 


The modern purchasing agent is not the hard-boiled owl 
he has been pictured. He listens to everybody who calls. But 
he does object to efforts to carry him away with surprises. 

In one case, a salesman offered a coal with a low ash and 
high BTU, delivered at $1.50 a ton. The price was a sur- 
prise; we were then paying $2.28. But when we got the coal, 
it was fourth or fifth vein, and we’ve still got some of that 
supply, unused, out in the yard. A salesman who snags you 
once with a surprise isn’t likely to get repeat orders. 


There are so many angles to technical products that a pur- 
chasing agent who hears the story of a technical salesman 
seldom fails to call in the engineer concerned. But statistics 
show that 87% of the requisitions for materials and supplies 
used in industrial plants specify no brand or manufacturer; 
specifications are left to the purchasing agent, whose depart- 
ment acts as a clearing house for the stream of ideas from 
the outside. And yet I have found that many salesmen make 
it a policy to go to the engineering or production depart- 
ments, and even attempt to close orders, ignoring the pur- 
chasing department. 

Industrial salesmen should work with the purchasing 
agent, not against him. 

While he was waiting in our reception room, a salesman 
who sells carbon and graphite got acquainted with our line 
by reading one of our tantalum booklets. Later, he brought 
in a customer for tantalum, an engineer from China inter- 
ested in a plant for the recovery of hydrochloric acid. The 
result was a $6,500 order for chemical equipment. 

When we come to buy carbon and graphite you may be 
sure that this salesman will be given first consideration. 


Some time ago, one of our engineering salesmen asked 
me to make a contact for him, for pushing some of our items 
with a company from which we had been buying a certain 
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chemical. Although we made the contact requested, we have 
since located a new source of the chemical which gives us a 
better product at a much lower price. This has eliminated 
the first company as a seller to us. 

Where price, quality and service are equal, it is a good 
thing to give our business to concerns that give us theirs. 
But nothing can substitute for quality, service and price. 


A salesman for a chemical company made a suggestion 
which enabled us to cut our cost of anhydrous ammonia by 
two-thirds. And he helped us work it out, on a plan under 
which the equipment involved paid for itself in two years. 

Another salesman, representing a glass company, noticed 
that we were buying a great many high quality bottles to 
ship electrolyte to users—who threw them away when the 
acid was used. This alert salesman asked, “How about using 
a second-grade bottle?” We adopted the idea, and it has 
saved us considerable money. 

Purchasing men don’t forget salesmen who give them 
money-saving ideas. 


I can recall talks with salesmen who didn’t know that a 
certain chemical could be had in either liquid or powder 
form, or didn’t know about “chemically pure” and “U. S. 
pharmacopoeia” standards. More than one has quoted on a 
technical grade of a chemical, not being aware of a lower 
grade which would serve our purposes at a 40% lower cost. 


Often a salesman says he left his last catalog on his last 
call. Others have no price and delivery information. A sales- 
man without descriptive literature has one strike against 
him. If he cannot discuss prices and delivery, he has two 
strikes. If he does not have a convincing reply about a com- 
peting product, he strikes out. 





Let’s see what’s in my wastebasket today. 

Here are two envelopes containing identical pieces of 
literature from a certain company. You see the names on 
those envelopes. Well, one man has been dead for eight 
years. The other is now with another company. We are 
deeply interested in receiving informative booklets about 
equipment that might improve our manufacturing set-up or 
point to new uses of our products. If the salesmen who call 
on us were reporting back properly to their companies, this 
needless waste of high-priced literature would be eliminated. 
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The Public Has “Price-osis” 


It’s a disease that’s driving business men crazy. That is, all except a few. For they have found an 


answer to the cut-price madness of the public that seems tb work 


No INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM is tougher 
than selling merchandise at a fair- 
profit price—and maintaining that 
price. 

For the buying public has a bad 
case of “price-osis.” It has become ex- 
tremely price-conscious. Today, “first 
cost” is the main consideration. The 
result is a growth of cut-rating prac- 
tices by the selling trades which threat- 
ens to destroy the whole price struc- 
ture. 

How can this trend be checked? No- 
body can be sure. Fair trade laws may 
help. So may new and improved meth- 
ods of distribution control. Broadly 
speaking, however, price-osis is chief- 
ly a matter of psychology—a general 
attitude. That fact suggests a funda- 
mental cause which must be dealt 
with. 

Consider, from this viewpoint, a few 
manifestations of the price problem: 

Loss Leapens. The purpose of of- 
fering an accepted, well-known brand 





C. D. Frazer, frequent contributor to 
Forses, has had many years of experience 
in studying marketing and public relations 
problems. 


Both chain and independent have been drawn into the price vortex 
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of goods at or below cost was original- 
ly to attract consumers who would buy 
other merchandise at substantial profit. 

This practice was pursued most 
energetically by the food trade. As 
merchants vied in featuring loss lead- 
ers, the number of articles used as loss 
leaders increased. The food retailer 
now finds he is selling not one or two 
but a great many items at cost or less. 
His clientéle, grown used to the low- 
priced habit, will trade elsewhere un- 
less he meets competition. And through 
the years, loss-leader selling has spread 
to the drug, department store, and 
other retail lines, bringing new trouble. 

PrivaATE Branps. With the rise of 
loss-leader selling has come a rise in 
“private brands,” for price-conscious- 
ness has played a big part in their 
development. 

By and large, the private brand is 
designed for one purpose only—to 
provide a larger profit than can be 
obtained by selling a nationally-known 
item. That would appear to be the tip- 
off as to its quality. 

The retailer tells the consumer, how- 
ever, that the private brand is “just as 


good” as the standard product and 
that it can be sold cheaper because it 
eliminates the “high advertising and 
distributing costs” of the large manu- 
facturer. To the ill-informed house- 
wife, the argument seems reasonable. 
Thus, her price-consciousness is not 
only capitalized on by the retailer, but 
actually fed and encouraged. 

SuB-STANDARD MERCHANDISE. Pri- 
vate brands are found chiefly in the 
food and drug fields and are therefore 
subject to government régulation; they 
must at least toe the mark of minimum 
standards. But in other lines of busi- 
ness no standards exist save those set 
up by responsible, established manu- 
facturers. Here is where the price-mad 
consumer really gets rooked. 

A quick look-around in a large-city 
drug store reveals. pocket knives for 
23c; wristwatch straps, 19c (marked 
down, the label implies, from $1); 
electric grill, $1.69; electric toaster, 
$1.98; shaving mirror, 19c; small 
overnight bag, 98c. None is intended 
to be anything but a cheap imitation 
of a legitimate product, made and sold 
solely on the price appeal, without 





Super-markets are only a symptom. (Charles Phelps Cushing photos) 
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regard to value. The furniture indus- 
try is notoriously cluttered .with sub- 
standard goods. So are the leather and 
luggage trade, the jewelry business, 
and scores of others. 

Discount SELLING. The number of 
people who, in one way or another, 
are buying goods at a discount from 
the listed or regular price is astound- 
ing. A recent survey of family pur- 
chases in Boston tells the story. 

Of the people who were called on, 
and who owned the specified products, 
20.9% had bought their refrigerators 
at a discount; 20.1% had bought 
radios; 32.8% had bought tires; 
49.2% had bought food mixers; and 
71.4% had bought electric roasters— 
all at cut rates. Other types of pur- 
chases at discount ran between 10 
and 20%. 

Discount selling is of two general 
types: Courtesy discount; and regular 
discount, or “catalog house,” selling. 

The courtesy discount is one ex- 
tended to a buyer because he may be 
an employee of the manufacturer, a 
friend of any such employee, a large 
buyer of other goods, or any one of 
a hundred possible relationships. 

That this custom is abused - goes 
without saying. “I can get it for you 
wholesale” has become so common 
that the list-price buyer is regarded in 
many quarters as a chump, even by the 
selling agencies whom the practice 
hurts. The Boston survey showed— 
believe it or not—that of the inter- 
viewees who had bought at a discount 
36.1% had obtained the cut rate from 
a regular retailer, 39.9% from a regu- 
lar wholesaler and 8.6% from a dis- 
tributor. 


NOW IT’S A BUSINESS 


The “catalog house” is merely an 
outgrowth of the courtesy discount 
practice; the same thing, developed in- 
to a business. In almost every large 
city are hole-in-the-wall offices which 
will obtain for you, at cut rates, stan- 
dard makes of clocks, luggage, elec- 
trical equipment, jewelry and almost 
anything else you can think of. They 
carry little stock, sometimes none. The 
buyer simply selects his item from a 
manufacturer’s catalog and later re- 
ceives it at 30 or 40% “off.” 

Loss-leaders, private brands, sub- 
standard merchandise, discount sell- 
ing—they are individual problems, to 
be sure. But they are all related to the 
broad public price-consciousness. 

Retailers and dealers are afraid to 
give up price cutting because of com- 
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petition. The lower they cut prices, the 
lower the public expects them to be. 
When the retailer’s profits vanish, he 
puts pressure on the manufacturer for 
inside arrangements and deals. The 
manufacturer, in turn, bears down on 
his suppliers. And so it goes, a vicious 
circle whirling through the whole in- 
dustrial structure. 

The deeper viciousness of cut-rating, 
however, is psychological. When goods 
are sold at or below cost, public faith 
in prices generally is undermined. No- 
body can buy a washing machine at 
40% off list price without suspecting 
that the listing was far too high in the 
first place. The buyer becomes fair 
game for a “consumer movement.” 

Gradual price reduction through 
mass production is one thing. Cutting 





Price-Murderers 


Loss leaders. Private 
brands. Sub-standard goods. 
Discount selling. They’re all 
price-murderers. And yet 
they're only symptoms of a 
disease that runs far deeper. 

Pointing with alarm won't 
cure it. Laws won't cure it. 
Trade and consumer educa- 
tion, and trade and consumer 
education alone, can strike at 
the seat of the disease. 











prices, and cutting them again and 
again, without regard to costs or value 
is something quite different. Something 
has to be taken out of the product. 

But rare is the consumer who real- 
izes that cut-rating benefits nobody in 
the long run, least of all himself. The 
average buyer may be disappointed in 
the flavor of private-brand coffee, his 
sub-standard electric toaster may burn 
out in a few days, but he goes blithely 
along, confident that next time he will 
get a real bargain. He never remem- 
bers that “cheap is cheap.” 

Price-consciousness is today being 
battled on many fronts and by a 
variety of treatments. 

One of them is price maintenance 
laws, permitting manufacturer control 
of resale prices for his products. These 
state laws are said to be working out 
very well in certain areas, but it is’ far 
too early to judge finally. Price main- 
tenance laws are difficult to make ef- 
fective, they are frequently declared 
unconstitutional by the courts, and 
political support for them is hard to 
obtain. For the present, price main- 





tenance must be regarded as in an 
experimental stage. 

Another attack on the price prob- 
lem is through dealer control—some- 
times by limiting the number of deal- 
ers and assigning exclusive territories ; 
sometimes by insisting that the dealer 
have financial stability and carry on 
a legitimate sales operation. 

These are technical devices to meet 
technical phases of the problem. But, 
as has been pointed out, the low-price 
mania seems more a matter of mass 
psychology. This observation suggests 
that the really fundamental way of 
combating price-consciousness, and 
thereby removing its attendant evils, 
is by means of education—education 
of both the public and the trade. There 
is much evidence to support this view. 

A careful analysis of advertising and 
promotion from this standpoint is like- 
ly to reveal a very common and very 
startling fault—the failure to sell dol- 
lar value. 

This error seldom occurs when a 
new type of product is being intro- 
duced. Then the educational function 
of advertising receives its full and 
proper treatment. The consumer is 
told what the product will do, hew well 
it is made, how it improves living 
—in brief, what its true value is. 

As the product gains acceptance and 
competition increases, however, na- 
tional advertising campaigns become 
wholly competitive in character, mere- 
ly emphasizing the points of difference 
between one product and another. Lo- 
cal advertising is given over almost 
completely to emphasis on competitive 
price. When everybody in an industry 
follows this procedure, it is obvious 
that none of the interested parties is 
selling the consumer on the dollar- 
value of that kind of product. 


MOTOR MAKERS SET EXAMPLE 


This becomes most serious when 
prices gradually come down, for then 
the market is actually being extended 
to new consumers. They should be 
educated as to a product’s worth just 
as thoroughly as was the original pur- 
chasing class. Otherwise, they may not 
distinguish between the legitimate 
product and the sub-standard. 

The automobile industry has never 
failed to sell value. While highly com- 
petitive, the individual manufacturers 


’ have all consistently boosted their own 


industry. They have made visible im- 
provements year after year and have 


told the public about them. What the 
(Continued on page 40) 
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MASTER 85 
BUSINESS COUPE 


Other models 
slightly higher 








Special De Luxe and Master De Luxe Series 


All models priced at 
Flint, Michigan. Trans- 
portation based on rail 
rates, state and local 
taxes (if any), optional 
equipment and acces- 
sories—extra. Prices 
subject to change with- 
out notice. 
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The public names its own car leader . . . and 
names Chevrolet again in 1940 . . . for the ninth 
time in the last ten years! oe 

It stands to reason that people wouldn’t buy 
more Chevrolets than any other make of car year . 
after year if they didn’t know from actual experi-__ 
ence that Chevrolet gives them more value for 
their money. . 

It stands to reason also that the car which has. 
won this overwhelming endorsement is worthy. of 
your own careful consideration, regardless of what. 
automobile you may have purchased in the past. 

Buy a Chevrolet for '40 and you'll get ultra-. 

luxurious Fisher Body beauty, ultra-smooth Knee- 
Action* riding qualities, and ultra-safe braking 
with Chevrolet’s Perfected Hydraulic Brakes. 

Buy a Chevrolet for ’40 and you'll get so many 
advantages, at such a big saving in purchase price, 
gas, oil and upkeep, that you'll find yourself ask- _ 

ing, ‘“Why pay more—why accept less?” 
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Business Milestones 


(Continued from page 12) 








“removes superannuated employees, 
reduces payroll, improves morale and 
efficiency, attracts better employees 
and benefits the relations between the 
corporation and the public.” The stock- 
holder had argued that non-contribu- 
tory pensions were wasteful gratuities 
because retired employees had already 
been paid for their services. The court 
ruling, first on the subject, also upheld 
employee stock-purchase and death 
benefit plans. 


Two Sides 


Three weeks ago, when a strike 
started at the Akron, Ohio, plant of 
General Tire & Rubber Co., manage- 
ment put out a picket line of its own 
to compete with one of the United Rub- 
ber Workers Union (CIO). Lined up 
at the plant entrance, facing the union 
picket line, company pickets gave 
strikers the company’s side of the case. 
As a result, 20% of the 1,200 normally 





Prize Program 
FOR DEVELOPING new markets, 
and for making them show in- 
creased sales for its members, the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Associa- 
tion has been awarded first prize 
in the eighth national contest 
“for outstanding trade associa- 
tion achievement.” 

According to the sponsors, the 
American Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives, the award was given for 
achievement on a broad front. 
In the past, the award has been 
given for work in a one field. 

In brief, Douglas: (1) Set up 
research laboratories to develop 
a better product. (2) Promoted 
standardization to interest more 
distributors. (3) Instituted trade 
marks to control quality and uni- 
formity. (4) Designed sales ma- 
terial for salesmen. 

As a direct result of this pro- 
gram, the industry enjoyed an 
80% increase in the average 
weekly sales volume during 1939, 
as compared with 1938. 
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employed are now reported back on 
the job and deliveries are being made 
on schedule. J 


More For Less 


In an effort to recapture passenger 
traffic lost to highway carriers, the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad has just reduced rates on its 
crack trains, added more trains with 
air-conditioned coaches, stepped up 
schedules all around. Company officials 
describe the change as “the greatest 
improvement in a single timetable in 
the history of the company.” 


Consumers Write Labels 


To fight the consumer movement, or 
work with it, is a vital business issue. 
Followers of the latter course believe 
that making it a “consumer-producer 
movement” is sounder than waving the 
red flag. Their newest recruit is Derby 
Foods, subsidiary of Swift & Co., 
which this Fall will become the first to 
adopt fully informative labels for 
canned meats. Designed after a year of 
consultation with consumer leaders, 
each label will carry what they asked 
for: Ingredients; proportion of each 
ingredient; cuts of meat used; num- 
ber of servings; recipes; directions for 
opening and preparimg; style of pack; 
and accurate picture of contents. 


American Way 


For years, Scandinavian and Balkan 
countries have been big suppliers of 
gift items, household goods. Timed to 
the moment, therefore, is the forma- 
tion of an organization called “Ameri- 
can Way,” composed of manufacturers, 
retailers and designers, who will “de- 
velop, distribute and promote house- 
hold goods designed and made by 
Americans for mass and craft produc- 
tion.” 


New Use 


New use for a fast-growing tool of 
business: Trying to clinch its case 
before the SEC, American Gas & Elec- 
tric showed the Commission’s staff a 





sound moving picture (27 minutes) 
which dramatically presented the rea- 
sons why the company believes its 
present set-up, with minor changes, 
meets the Holding Company Act’s de- 
mand for an integrated, co-ordinated 
system. 


Pioneer Honored 


The Atlantic Refining Co., celebrat- 
ing its 70th anniversary, is honored by 
the Franklin Institute for its contribu- 
tions to the petroleum industry (see 
photo). Dr. Henry Butler Allen (left), 
director of the Institute, is shown pre- 
senting the Franklin citation to Robert 





. .. the list was long 


H. Colley, president of Atlantic. 
Famous for its research, the company 
has pioneered in many fields relating 
to the refining, transportation and 
marketing of petroleum products. 


Enters New Field 


The widespread extension of electric 
power to farms has induced Interna- 
tional Harvester, biggest producer of 
farm equipment, to enter the electrical 
refrigeration field. First step in the 
new direction: A line of walk-in cool- 
ers and quick-freezing compartments 
with low-cost operating features. 


New Recruit 


General Theatres Equipment is the 
newest recruit to the ranks of com- 
panies with salaried directors. By-laws 
have just been amended so that mem- 
bers of the board who are not officers 
of the company or subsidiaries can be 
paid up to $2,400 a year. Initial salary 
is $100 a month, plus attendance fees. 
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Kettering Points to 
New Horizons 


AppRESSING some 400 college stu- 
dents at a “Youth and Industry” 
forum, staged by General Motors to 
mark the opening of its new exhibit 
at the New York World’s Fair, Vice- 
president Charles F. Kettering raised 
more questions than he answered. 

Citing the importance of research 
and experiment, he declared that any 
number of major industries might be 
hidden in the “Things I don’t know.” 
They also are things which no scien- 
tist knows, therefore are important in- 
dicators of where our new industrial 
frontiers and horizons lie. 

Kettering’s—and every scientist’s— 
list: 

1. How to cure many diseases— 
colds, cancer, ills of old age, etc. 

2. How plants fix sun’s energy. 

3. What is friction? 

4. What makes glass transparent, 
metals opaque? 

5. How do fuels burn in an engine 
cylinder? 

6. What is magnetism? 

7. What is electricity? 

8. What is fatigue of metals? 

9. What is the nature of light and 
other electro-magnetic waves? 

10. What is the nature of the atom, 
molecule and the electron? 

1l. What are proteins, carbo- 
hydrates and fats? 

12. What is the nature of hor- 
mones? 

13. What is the nature of vitamins? 

14. How to use farm products more 
effectively ? 

15. What is mass or matter? 

16. How do catalysts work? 

17. The what and why of solu- 
bility? 

18. What is energy? 

19. What is the photo-electric ef- 
fect? 

20. What can be done with chem- 
iluminescence? 

21. What is a lubricant and how 
does it work? 

22. What does a molecule look like? 

23. What are enzymes, viruses, etc.? 

24. How do our minds function? 


25. What is immunity to disease? 
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21 Reasons for Business Losses 


1. FAILURE to modernize products. 
Up-to-date buyers demand new styles 
and new models. 

2. Failure to keep prices in tune 
with the times. Prices must be syn- 
chronized and adjusted with the eco- 
nomic pendulum. 

3. Making products too good for 
their market. High quality carried to 
uneconomic extremes may start the 
vicious circle of higher prices, lower 
sales, still higher prices, still lower 
sales. 

4. Taking on new products unsuited 
to the sales or manufacturing set-up. 
This may lead to inefficient operations 
on all products. 

5. Inability to gauge demand for 
product. Lack of proper research, sup- 
ported by over-optimism, often results 
in .over-production. 

6. Putting too much sales effort into 
unprofitable customers. Careful an- 
alysis of customer accounts frequently 
chokes off further losses. 

7. Too much “front” with insuf- 
ficient backing. Over-emphasis on 
appearances in business does not 
necessarily add to prestige or reputa- 
tion; occasionally it may lead to 
disaster. 

8. Careless selection of salesmen, 
and questionable sales training. One 
of these conditions may be offset by 
a constructive treatment of the other; 
but both at the same time are ruinous. 

9. Lack of co-ordination between 
sales, advertising and management. A 
house divided against itself can only 
result in useless duplications and un- 
necessary expenditures. 

10. Inefficient charting of sales ter- 
ritories. Territories may be too large 
for efficient coverage or too small to 
support a salesman—all for lack of 
proper research. 

11. Trying to “force” sales through 
over-generous credits. One man’s meat 
may be another man’s poison; careful 
analysis and constant supervision are 
the only antidotes. 





Harry Simmons is the author of many 
books on business and selling methods. 
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12. Too much emphasis on com- 
petition. This means less emphasis and 
effort on your own business. 

13. Trying to cover too much terri- 
tory. National or broad sectional dis- 
tribution may be less profitable than 
concentration in smaller areas. 

14. Overstocking of distributors and 
dealers. It can lead only to disaster. 

15. Lack of modernized packaging. 
Old-fashioned packages and containers 
are profit leaks. 

16. Inattention to the “consumer” 
movement. Modern organizations are 
giving serious consideration to con- 
sumer demands for grading, stand- 
ardizing, informative labeling, etc. 

17. Poor inventory control. When 
the ups and downs of markets and 
manufacturers are not met with proper 


Ford to Enter 


FORD WILL EXHIBIT in the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association’s national 
automobile show in New York next 
October—his first appearance in this 
co-operative venture. 

Only once before have Ford cars 
been shown at a New York automobile 
show, in 1935 when the dealers, not 
the manufacturers, ran the exhibition. 
“We are glad to co-operate ... as a 
matter of convenience to the public,” 
says Edsel Ford. 

Though never a member of the man- 
ufacturer’s association (one of whose 
ancestors was formed to collect royal- 
ties under the famous Selden patent 
which Ford fought from 1903 to 
1910), Ford has co-operated with the 
other manufacturers on more than one 
occasion in recent years. His participa- 
tion in financing the Automotive Safe- 
ty Foundation is a recent example. 

The Selden patent was upheld in the 
suit against Ford, incidentally; but 
Ford was found not to have infringed 
because the fuel charge in his engine 
was compressed in the cylinder, not by 
a device outside the cylinder. Since all 


inventory control, the results can only 
be unprofitable. 

18. Insufficient advertising cover- 
age. Trying to launch a product or 
service with insufficient advertising, is 
a waste of what advertising money is 
spent. 

19. Lack of adaptability and flexi- 
bility. One of the inevitables of busi- 
ness is the law of change. 

20. Insufficient capital. Results in 
inability to take advantage of time- 
liness in advertising and _ selling 
campaigns, quantity prices, special 
purchases, cash discounts, etc. 

21. Failure to develop new execu- 
tives. Keeping a business on its toes 
with occasional injections of new 
blood is one of the surest ways to keep 
its profits at par. 


1940 Car Show 





other automobile engines were and are 
similar to Ford’s in that respect, the 
Ford victory in 1910 released all 
makers from royalty payments, which 
had totalled close to $6,000,000. 

Photo shows latest Ford venture: 
Henry and Edsel Ford launching the 
Ford Good Drivers League. More than 
$30,000 in university scholarships and 
other awards will go to champion safe 
drivers of high school age. 























*TIS COMMONPLACE for a man to get 
promotion by his head. Did you ever 
hear of one winning advancement by 
his heels? 

Stanley C. Allyn (48), new presi- 
dent of the National Cash Register Co., 
did. The genius who built up that 
worldwide enterprise, John H. Patter- 
son, possessed a goodly share of the 
eccentricities which traditionally char- 
acterize supermen. Hearing uncom- 


monly firm footsteps in the corridor, “ 


John H. observed: “Any man who 
walks like that is intent on getting 
somewhere.” Investigating, he found 
the sharply-planted heels belonged to 
a young employee who had already 
done considerable climbing. This in- 
cident made him a marked man. But 
it took years for Allyn to reach the 
top. 

He was put through his paces in 
almost every department of the far- 
flung business. 

How he came to pick N.C.R. as his 
employer is interesting. After leaving 
college, he specialized in tax work for 
the State of Wisconsin, became im- 
pressed by certain business machines 
made by N.C.R., visited headquarters 
in Dayton, applied for a job—but had 
to wait six months. He was then of- 
fered a $20-a-week opening, much 
less than he was earning. He took it, 
only to have that modest stipend cut 
to $10.90 eight months later when the 
war played havoc with sales and pro- 
duction. From minor duties in the ex- 
ecutive offices he was sent into the sales 
department. Here he grasped that sales 
are the lifeblood of any and every 
business. Switched to the comptroller’s 
office, he soon was appointed assistant 
comptroller; one year later, comptrol- 
ler. A decade’s notable efficiency won 
him the treasurership. Again he made 
good. 

Nine years ago he became executive 
vice-president; less than three 
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A. P. GIANNINI 


E. L. Ryerson Jr. 


of meeting all classes of people without 
any apparent change in his voice level, 
inflection or size of his words. His 
address has a common denominator 
that reaches officials and bench-workers 
alike. He talks in the universal lan- 
guage of understanding and apprecia- 
tion. He asks many questions, since he 
believes firmly in an N.C.R. slogan: 
‘We are all part of all we have met.’ 
By putting all the answers together he 
has made them spell President.” 


In THE OLD WorLD business concerns 
often pass from generation to gener- 
ation of one family. Not so often in 
the New World. Competition here dis- 
courages nepotism. 

But occasionally a younger-genera- 
tion member proves his mettle, reaches 
the top through merit. 





* 


To this latter category belongs Ed- 
ward L. Ryerson Jr., newly-elected 
chairman of the Inland Steel Co. It 
was his grandfather who founded 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 98 years ago. 


| Grandson Edward became president 11 
| years ago and became chairman of the 


family firm when it affiliated with In- 
land. He also then became vice-chair- 
man of the latter. 

In addition to attending to business, 
Mr. Ryerson (53) has shouldered 
many civic, philanthropic and other 
responsibilities. For several years he 
was president of Chicago’s Community 
Fund and the Council of Social Agen- 
cies. He is a fellow of the Yale Cor- 
poration, a trustee of the University 
of Chicago and the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. Recently 
he was elected a delegate to the Repub- 
lication National Convention. 

L. E. Block, into whose shoes Mr. 
Ryerson has stepped, has become chair- 
man of the executive committee, while 
P. D. Block continues as_ president, 
the Block brothers having been the 
giants who pushed Inland vigorously, 
successfully ahead. 


ONE oF CALIFoRNIA’s biggest em- 
ployee celebrations was that in honor 
of Banker A. P. Giannini on his seven- 
tieth birthday. He is one of the few 
men who ever licked Wall Street’s 
biggest banking nabobs. 


HaTs OFF TO: 

G. W. Hill—for receiving an over- 
whelming vote of confidence in his 
management of American Tobacco. 

Percy H. Johnston—for his election 
as president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York. 

Chairman A. P. Sloan and President 
W. S. Knudsen, of General Motors— 
for their improved Futurama at the 
World’s Fair. 

E. C. Faustmann—for his 30th 





years later shouldered also the 
general managership. 

Chairman A. E. Deeds, an- 
nouncing Allyn’s elevation to the 
presidency the other day, told 
the staff: “He’s simply being 
officially recognized for doing 
what he has been doing a long 
time. The only difference now 
is that he will get all the papers 
on his desk. But that won’t worry 
Allyn. He knows exactly what to 
do with them.” 

An intimate tells me: “There 
is a definite humanness about 


S. C. Allyn. He has the faculty 
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Bitt Jerrers, U. P. President 
Wizarp KETTERING, of General Motors 
M. S. Rukeyser, Economist 

H. W. Prentis Jr., of Armstrong Cork 
Avex Ossorw, of B. B. D. & O. 


anniversary with Royal Type- 
writer—and the tribute paid him 
by employees. 

E. G. Budd—for his stream- 
lined train building. 

Banker Harvey D. Gibson— 
for his masterly leadership of the 
1940 World’s Fair. 

Wendell Willkie—for his com- 
monsense clarification of public 
issues. 

Columnist Westbrook Pegler— 
for exposing Labor racketeers. 

Floyd B. Odlum—for excep- 
tionally successful handling of 
his investment trust. —B.C.F. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


MEN TALK of “our dying economy.” 
Such men never have touched our 
economy with the tips of their lily 
fingers. They are never the makers. 
they are always the milkers of any 
economy in which they may be cast. 
If they knew the American economy, 
as some of us have known it—if they 
had seen it thrusting bravely up 
through the years to become a vehicle 
of the morality we have from religion 
and the discipline we have from edu- 
cation and the idealism we have from 
the home, they would see in it the 
preparation of a way of life for all the 
peoples after this storm. 
—W. J. Cameron, 
Ford Motor Co. 


Emergencies have always been neces- 
sary to progress. It was a darkness 
which produced the lamp. It was fog 
that produced the compass. It was 
hunger that drove us to exploration; 
and it took a depression to teach us 
the real value of a job. 

—THE SYNCHRONIZER. 


The thirst for glory is an epidemic 
which robs a people of their judgment, 
seduces their vanity, cheats them of 
their interests, and corrupts their con- 
sciences. —W. G. SUMNER. 


A man who minds his own business 
generally has a good one. 
—ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH News. 


An aim in life is the only fortune 
worth the finding. And it is not to be 
found in foreign lands, but in the heart 
itself. To be what you are and to 
become what you are capable of be- 
coming is the only end in life. 

—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
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This generation is attempting to 
build a civilization without brakes. 
This sort of thing can only be over- 
come by the people who live with 
brakes, who believe in obedience not 
only to the laws of the State but also 
to the laws of God. 

—OLIverR SHaw Newe tt, D.D. 


Give us a man, youug or old, high 


or low, on whom we know we can 
thorough! vend—who will stand 
firm wh vers fail—the friend faith- 
ful and tru:. ae adviser, honest and 


fearless, the adversary, just and chival- 
rous; in such a one there is a fragment 
of the Rock of Ages, a sign that there 
has been a prophet among us. 
—ARTHUR STANLEY. 


Manners easily and rapidly mature 
into morals. —Horace Mann. 


In our century science is the soul of 
the prosperity of nations and the liv- 
ing source of all progress. Undoubted- 
ly the tiring discussions of politics 
seem to be our guide—empty appear- 
ance. What really leads us forward is 
a few scientific discoveries and their 
application. —PAsTEUrR. 


The frontiers are not east or west. 
north or south. but wherever a man 
fronts a fact. —THOREAU. 


Self-reliant men endure in the face 
of formidable difficulties. They do not 
surrender to despair or failure. In face 
of danger they stand fearlessly and 
fight to the last ditch. Undismayed 
they work on, through conflict and 
misunderstanding, confident of ulti- 
mate victory. Great men are those who 
stand preeminently for freedom and 
justice. —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


All of us are research workers, with 
or without microscopes and precision 
instruments. No matter what our jobs 
or our services, we must surpass what- 
ever has already been accomplished, in 
order that tomorrow’s success may 
hold its place against the success of 
today. To face tomorrow with the 
thought of using the methods of yes- 
terday is to envision life at a standstill. 
To keep ahead, each one of us, no 
matter what our task, must search for 
new and better methods—for even that 
which we now do well must be done 
better tomorrow. —JAMEs F. BELL, 

chairman, General Mills, Inc. 


No life can be barren which hears 
the whisper of the wind in the branch- 
es, or the voice of the sea as it breaks 
upon the shore; and no soul can lack 
happiness looking up to the midnight 


stars. —WILLIAM WINTER. . 


A lot of people fail to recognize 
opportunity when it comes because it 
appears disguised as hard work. 

—TueE Hoticoa Review. 


People who go forward are those 
who have thought out a plan of life, 
and who created a philosophy of their 
own as the thing to fortify them 
against discouragement or disaster. 
Whatever tends to enlarge your vision, 
to inspire you to something bigger and 
better, think upon those things. Make 
that mind of yours an independent 
kingdom in the midst of clouds of 
doubt and confusion of ideas. 

—GeorGcE MATTHEW ADams. 


In response to many requests {rom 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty-two years has 
been published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


Thou shalt not raise a false 
report: put not thine hand 
with the wicked to be an un- 


righteous witness. — Exodus 
23:1. 


Sent in by M. E. Raudenbush, 
Ashland, Pa. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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Congratulations 


James R. Hobbins has been elected 
president of Anaconda Copper Mining, 
succeeding Cornelius F. Kelley, who 
becomes chairman. 

Harlow H. Curtice, general manager 
of Buick, and Paul Garrett, director of 
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public relations, have been elected 
vice-presidents of General Motors. 

Sewell L. Avery, chairman of Mont- 
gomery Ward, has been elected presi- 
dent. Harold L. Pearson, Louis C. 
Lustenberger and Eugene R. Wimmer 
have been elected directors. 

F. Trubee Davison has been elected 
a trustee of the New York Trust Co. 

Ralph Hayes, vice-president of Coca- 
Cola, has been elected a director of 
Studebaker Corp. 

E. S. Chapman, general works man- 
ager, has been named vice-president 
and assistant general manager of Ply- 
mouth division of Chrysler Corp. 

Burl S. Watson has been elected a 
vice-president of Cities Service. 

Harvey D. Gibson, James G. Blaine 
and Harry C. Thompson have been 
elected directors of Chesapeake & Ohio. 

R. E. Pfennig, S. V. Hall and C. C. 
Thompson have been elected vice- 
presidents, and J. A. Herlihy executive 
vice-president, of United Air Lines. 

Charles R. Ogs- 
bury, a vice-presi- 
dent, has _ been 
elected a director 
of International 
Business Machines. 

Jack I. Straus 
has been elected 
president of R. H. 
Macy & Co., suc- 
ceeding Percy S. 
Straus, who becomes chairman. 

Leo T. Crowley and Ward Perrot 
have been elected directors of Phila- 
delphia Co. 

Bruce K. Brown has been elected a 
director of Standard Oil of Indiana. 

A. L.. Struble has been appointed 
general salesmanager of Fruehauf 
Trailer. 
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Allen Van Wyck has been elected 
president of North American Light & 
Power. 

Carroll J. Sinnott has been elected 
president of Parmelee Transportation. 

J. P. Edwards and George J. Hanks 
have been elected directors of Tide 
Water Associated Oil. 

G. Lynn Sumner, president of the 
Advertising Club of New York, has 
been nominated for re-election. 

Raymond H. Fogler has been elected 
president, general manager and direc- 
tor of W. T. Grant Co. Karl D. Gard- 
ner, former president, becomes chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

Eugene Edward Wilson has been 
elected president and Raycroft Walsh 
vice-president of United Aircraft. 

Henry Modell has been elected presi- 
dent of the Smaller Business Men’s 
Association of New York and New 
Jersey. 

James H. Drumm has been elected 
a vice-president of National City Bank 
of New York. 

Leo Rosenberg has been elected a 
vice-president of Lord & Thomas. 

Henry R. Hays has been elected a 
director of Columbia Gas & Electric. 


New Business Ideas 


You WILL find new ideas in business 
management and equipment in the 
following new booklets. Write to the 
companies listed for free copies. 


Jos-Ratep Trucks. Thinking of buying a 
new truck? Here are valuable pointers on 
how to select the most economical and eff- 
cient model for a particular job. Dodge 
Division, Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


CotorFLex. A new idea in the preserva- 
tion of floors—a dustproof, penetrating floor 
dye with the additional advantage of artistic 
color. Flexrock Co., 2300 Manning St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ControLuinc Winpow Licnt. Research 
and experiments have proved some illuminat- 
ing and important facts about control of 
light penetration in offices, factories, public 
buildings, etc., resulting in a new type of 
shade. Charles W. Rice & Co., Union City, 
Ind. 


A.tuminuM Lappers. Safer, easier to han- 
dle, more economical is the claim made for 
aluminum ladders; available for every pur- 
pose. Aluminum Ladder Co., Tarentum, Pa. 


AUTOMOTIVE, PORTABLE AND SPECIALTY 
SPRAYING EQuIPMENT. Presents in condensed 
form details on complete spray-painting 
equipment for exterior and interior paint- 
ing. The DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


(Please mention FORBES.) 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Despite Uncertainties, 


Optimism Is Warranted 


THE BIGGEST NEWs during the next few 
weeks threatens to come from Europe. 

Thereafter attention will be focused 
en the Republican Convention start- 
ing June 24, and the epochal Demo- 
cratic assemblage at Chicago, July 15. 

European developments probably 
will be quite disturbing. 

Political developments promise to be 
encouraging. 

Economic trends meanwhile may be 
indecisive, although signs point to a 
moderate uptrend rather than any de- 
cided downtrend. Sentiment in influen- 
tial circles over domestic prospects is 
becoming somewhat more hopeful. 

Whereas Allied victory was formerly 
regarded as practically certain, grave 
alarm has spread in the best-posted 
governmental circles, in international 
banking, and the highest business 
circles. The Allies have been disap- 
pointingly slow on the trigger. Hitler 
once again, by his lightning strokes, 
has stolen important bases. 


LOOKS LIKE LONG WAR 


Moreover, Britain’s Prime Minister 
openly confesses that he has no idea 
where the next Nazi body-blow may 
fall. The outrages already perpetrated 
on innocent countries show that Hitler 
will not hesitate to sack other neutral 
nations to gain his Napoleonic objec- 
tives. Sweden, Belgium, Holland, Bal- 
kan States, all are shivering. Italy’s 
anti-British stand has aggravated the 
Allies’ plight. 

A short war is out of the question. 
The probability is that hostilities will 
spread and become more catastrophic 
during coming months, that further 
reverses will befall democratic nations. 

This writer still has faith that the 
whole of Europe will-not be engulfed 
by bloodthirsty dictators and that free- 
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dom ultimately will be preserved, after 
appalling sacrifices. 

What of America? 

My guess is that the well nigh uni- 
versal insistence that we keep out will 
continue, at least for several months. 
Whether there would arise irresistible 
demand that the United States take 
sides more aggressively were the dem- 
ocratic belligerents threatened with 
crushing defeat, is another question. 
Much will depend upon next year’s 
occupant of the White House. Mr. 
Roosevelt is charged by Republican 
opponents with having ‘“meddled” 
gratuitously provokingly in the Euro- 
pean Armageddon. 


AN ALL-IMPORTANT QUESTION 


Although the steam roller is flatten- 
ing opposition to a third term, and al- 
though it is widely accepted that Mr. 
Roosevelt can obtain renomination if 
he so desires, rumor from sources close 





to him still has it that he leans towards 
renunciation. It may be that the coun- 
try will be kept in suspense until the 
Convention has balloted—perhaps un- 
til Mr. Roosevelt appears on the scene 
and voices acceptance or rejection of 
the nomination. 

Why, under such circumstances, has 
there been some perking-up of senti- 
ment in employing and investment 
quarters? 

The reasoning is that, even should 
Mr. Roosevelt be renominated and re- 
elected—which is the worst that can 
befall in the view of men of affairs— 
the new Congress is certain to include 
an increased number of Republicans. 
That there is a deep, if not rapid, 
groundswell towards conservatism is 
held indisputable. Prosperity has come 
to be viewed as more paramount than 
political jabbing of business, caleu- - 
lated to prolong timidity, inactivity. 

Thus, whoever may be the next 
President, it is increasingly felt that 
business-baiting will abate, that some 
of the most flagrant and disruptive 
New Deal laws will be modified, that 
some curb will be applied to extrava- 
gant spending. 

Some recession in such basic indus- 
tries as steel and automotive will be 
normal during the next two-three 
months. Expanding war orders may 
stimulate various industries, away be- 
yond present expectations. 

Optimism would seem more war- 
ranted than pessimism. 
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Courtesy Standard Statistics Co. 


Trends in stee] consumption and production are interesting. Note, for example, how production 
jumped well ahead of consumption after the outbreak of the war. As a result, steel inventories 
at the end of January were close to the highest on record. For the past two months, however, 
consumption has stayed around the 70% level, while production has dropped to around 60%, 
indicating inventory liquidation. Though consumption will drop, seasonally, over the next 
several months, it should not go below 60%, because export demand is growing 
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LOORT compart DODGE TRUCKS WITH | Deie, 1:12, ca: ore tne gag + Dee 14 To, et Sk 
THOSE MADE BY TWO OTHER COMPANIES we 


MANUFACTURING LOW-PRICED TRUCKS | 
DODGE OFFERS FAR WIDER SELECTION|  fob-Rated ToFit Tough Jobs...Save Money! 


| DODGE | COMPANY | COMPANY 
COMPARISON TRUCKS RIGHT!—they’re great performers—these big 114-ton 
Dodge Job-Rated trucks! They’ll do a great job for 
| Wumber of WHEELBASES| 17 | YOU, too—and at lower cost! 
[| Number of GEARRATIOS | 16 _| 


Their great 92-horsepower Dodge truck engine is exactly 

3 the right engine to deliver top performance—with maxi- 

lumber of CAPACITIES %a to ¥a-Ton | %2 to lY2-Ton mum economy! Clutch, transmission, rear axle, springs 
Number of STD. CHASSIS 


and brakes—all are “‘sized’’ for the truck so that the 
and BODY MODELS truck will fit the job! 


With 7 wheelbases, which include the sensational new 
Prices shown are for '-ton chassis with flat face cowl de- Cab-Over-Engine—you can get a Dodge Job-Rated 1%- 
livered ot Main Factory, federal toxes included—state and tonner to fit YOUR job—and to save YOU money! Dodge 
local toxes extra. Prices subject to change without notice. Job-Rated trucks are priced with the lowest for ever y 
Figures used in the above chart are based on published dota. capacity! See your Dodge dealer for easy budget terms. 
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Get This FREE Booklet—READ AND SAVE 


Learn how a truck to-fit-the-job can save 


4 {Prices—delivered at Detroit including Federal Taxes, Dual 
YOU money! Ask your Dod dealer or i i 

ccd tiideat atidtinins Ghegater Gocpasanion, wheels, transportation, state and local taxes (if any) extra. 
Detroit, Michigan. 


DEPEND ON DODGE fos-2.ced TRUCK 


3-2-1%2-1 TON CAPACITIES...96 STANDARD CHASSIS AND BODY MODELS ON 17 


als Fr 
wheeLeases “Sobel MEANS: A TRUCK THAT FITS YOUR JOB 
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W hat 
do you want 
to know about 


INDUSTRY 
in the SOUTH? 


The May 20th issue of The 
Journal of Commerce will give 
the complete results of a Survey 
of Southern Industrial Progress 
and Opportunities. 


Reserve your copy NOW. Fol- 
lowing is a check list of the sub- 
jects covered: 


Industrial Progress in the South, 1929- 
39 


A Survey of Southern Industry Today 
Labor Relations in the South 

Living Costs in the South 

The Efficiency of Southern Labor 

The Relation of Agriculture to Indus- 
try in the South 

Taxation of Southern Industry 

Raw Materials of the South 

Power Resources in the South 
Transportation Facilities in the South 
State Governments and Southern Indus- 


FEC PN PLSELN & 


-— 


t 

12. The Attitude of Southern Municipalities 
Toward Industry : 

13. The Cotton Textile Industry in the 
South 

14. The Rayon Industry 

15. The Chemical Industry 

16. The Lumber Industry 

17. The Paper Industry 

18. Iron and Steel in the South 

19. The Tobacco Industry 


|| 20. Shipping in the South 


21. Insurance in the South 
22. Southern Ports 


|| 23. Southern Industrial Centers 


READ “INDUSTRY IN THE 
SOUTH” NUMBER AND 
LEARN FOR YOURSELF THE 
KIND OF HELPFUL INFOR- 
MATION RECEIVED REGU- 
LARLY BY JOURNAL OF 


COMMERCE SUBSCRIBERS 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
FOR SPECIAL TRIAL 


offer and be assured of receiving “In- 
dustry in the South” number. This 
special offer gives you The Journal 
of Commerce for one full month for 
only $1.00 (10c a copy at newsstands). 
Accept this special offer to Forbes’ 
readers. Fill in-and return the coupon 
today. 


The Journal of Commerce 
63 Park Row 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
63 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription to The Journal of 
Commerce for 1 month to begin with ‘“In- 
dustry in the South’ number. Bill me and 
I will pay you $1.00. 


Oa 

Company Connection....................+. 

This is an i, a to new subscribers 
y. 
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Safer Floors—Aluminum for Roofs 
News of New Products, Materials 


Long-lasting Safety 


Durability and safety, of course, are 
the most desirable characteristics of 
flooring material for use in locations 
where traffic is heavy. These are sup- 
plied by a newly developed line of slip- 
proof treads and flooring. 

The new material differs from sur- 
face-coated safety treads in that the 
abrasive material penetrates the entire 
thickness of the plate (it shows through 
on both sides) to, insure a slip-proof 
surface during the entire life of the 
flooring. It can be used with stone, 
concrete, wood, etc., and it is made in 
plates with reinforcing ribs so that it 
can be bolted to channels without sub- 
flooring. The stair treads are easily 
installed on existing surfaces through 
the use of countersunk screws, bolts 
and specially-prepared mastics. Floor- 
ing and treads are made in a variety 
of sizes and thicknesses, and furnished 
to specifications. 

Water, oil and grease don’t harm 
the material, we are told, and it can be 
used to withstand severe traffic condi- 
tions in industrial , plants, engine 
rooms, public and office buildings, etc. 
(1-515) 


Aluminum for Protection 


Jumping from floors to roofs, we 
have news of a roofing material that 
combines the waterproofness of asphalt 
with the heat and light-reflectivity of 
aluminum. 

High-grade asphalt rol! roofing is 
surfaced with aluminum pigment to 
serve the double purpose of protecting 
the asphalt base from the effects of sun- 
light, and to provide an efficient re- 
flecting medium which results in a 
lower temperature within the building 
protected. 

This material is available in two 
weights and is easily applied by ordi- 
nary methods either directly to the 
sheathing or as a cap sheet on built-up 
roofs. Tests made by the manufacturer 
have shown it to have a life expectancy 


much greater than that of black roofing 
of similar quality. (2-515) 


Cable Improvement 


In the field of electrical power trans- 
mission, a new type of paper-insulated 
cable utilizes improved insulation de- 
sign to give the oil-impregnated cable 
longer service life, higher impulse 
strength and better operating perform. ~ 
ance. 

In standard paper-insulated cable 
there is a tendency for voids to be 
formed within the layers of insulation 
as the cable expands and contracts 
under the daily variations in its power 
load. Electrical discharges across these 
voids result in deterioration of the 
cable. 

In the new material, a carefully 
chosen proportion of stronger, more 
elastic paper is used for the outer por- 
tion of the concentrically-applied paper 
tapes. This provides a means of apply- 
ing a compressing force to the more 
highly stressed interior of the insula- 
tion just when it is needed—during 
contraction of the insulation in the 
cooling phase of its daily heat cycle. 

The cable is made in both single 
and multiple-conductor designs and in 
belted and shielded types. No special 
accessories or changes in ordinary 
joint and terminal designs are re- 
quired. (3-515) 


Smaller Size, Double Capacity 


The type of insulation plays an im- 
portant part, too, in a small-diameter 
building wire for use in office build- 
ings, apartment houses and private 
homes which have become obsolete 
electrically as a result of the demand 
for additional current for air condi- 
tioning,’ better lighting and new elec- 
trical appliances. 

Thinner insulation of a special type 
permits use of twice as many wires in 
the same conduit, thus doubling its 
capacity. Despite the reduction of in- 
sulation thickness, the new wire meas- 
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ures up to electrical requirements. 
(4-515) 


Solderless Joints 


For making better connections in 
conduits, and for use in every common 
wire joint, n't.s take the place of fussy 
solder wire joints. The user simply 
strips the wire, screws on the nut, and 
the joint is made. Shorts, grounds and 
corrosion which develop in _ loose 
solder-and-tape connections are elimi- 
nated; wires are tightly twisted to- 
gether during application of the nut, 
insuring 100% contact; the molded 
composition shell is resistant to heat 
and puncture-proof at 10,000 volts. 
(5-515) 


Streamline Compressor 


Modern industrial design has been 
used in the improvement of a light- 
duty spray painting outfit. Mobility 
and compactness have been effected by 
an efficient grouping of the units in a 
streamline casing. 

Internal improvement has also been 
made. The outfit’s 44 h.p. direct con- 
nected compressor equals the perform- 
ance of former %4 and 1% h.p. units, 
it is claimed. 

The compressor is included with 
several different assemblies of spray 
equipment for use on small painting 
jobs. It is economical in operation and 
priced well within the limits of popular 
demand. (6-515) 


Telegraphics: 


A spark plug for use in model en- 
gines used in miniature airplanes, rac- 
ing cars and boats is only three- 
quarters of an inch long and has a 
thread size of only one-quarter inch. 
It is said to have all the characteristics 
of regular spark plugs. (7-515) 


A pneumatic hair-element humidity 
controller, designed for wall mounting, 
is extremely sensitive to changes in 
relative humidity. It is equipped with 
a temperature compensator which 
maintains calibration so that it will 
control at the selected relative humidity 
even if the temperature changes. It can 
be adjusted very simply to operate 
either as a direct or reverse acting 
control. (8-515) —A. M. ForsBes 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. Forbes 
for further information about any of these 
items which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of .the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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It’s a Honey! 





GIRL SAYS: “I'ma real secretary now—not just a stenog. My work’s 
faster, smoother and so much easier now that the Boss dictates to that 
beautiful, beautiful new Ediphone.” 





EDIPHONE SAYS: “O.K., I’m beautiful — but I’m a brute for work 
too. I’m rugged, fool-proof and a glutton for licking detail.” (So’s the 
streamlined floor model Ediphone.) 


BOSS SAYS: “Notes, letters and instructions don’t pile up and cut 


in on my time. I talk my work away now—to a new Ediphone!” 


WE SAY: In almost any executive job an Ediphone will save you 
time.and trouble... You try one. No strings to the offer. Just write 
Dept. H5, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange,_ « 
N.J., or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
610 Bay Street, Toronto. 






SAY IT TO THE 





Ediphone 


EDISON pnone 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 


HOW CO 


SALES@aIG H SPOTS 


Birmingham, Ala, 2« J 
Memphis, Tenn. 2« 
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Tides of Industry 


THIs IssuE of the Pictograph confirms some tentative improvements over last 
year which were shown in the previous map (May 1); and it adds a good many 
more areas of recent improvement. Most Sales High Spots are now in industrial 
and commercial centers. Once more, the six key activities charted below show 
a stand-off—two are up, two are down, two are even. But raw-materials prices, 
led by farm products, are strong; finished goods rise, too. 


foo 


90; 1940 
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Steel Output (% of capacity )—The 
latest week’s production (up four 
points to 65.8%) brings the best rise 
since the middle of January in the 
four-weeks moving average. 
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Department Store Sales (% of 
last year)—Once more, they move 
above last year’s figures, after three 
weeks below that level. 
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Automobile Output (thousands)— 
The line showing 1940 production 
dips slightly to meet the five-year aver- 
age, as the time for the usual seasonal 
slump draws near. 
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Carloadings (thousands)—All but 
two classifications show increases 
over last year’s same week. 
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TO THE EXECUTIVE 
WHO HAS THE PROBLEM 
OF LOANS TO EMPLOYES 


‘ X 7 HEN an employe comes to you for a 

loan, you want to help him. For his 
own sake—and because a worker who’s wor- 
ried by bills can’t do his best work. Yet your 
company probably feels that it can’t attempt 
to finance the emergency needs of all your 
employes—that such a task should properly 
be undertaken by a lending organization. 


Where wage earners may borrow 


What service should this organization pro- 
vide? How should it operate? Answers to 
these questions have been given by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, an impartial fact-find- 
ing organization. The recommendations of 
the Foundation are embodied in the legisla- 
tion of almost every state with a small loan 
law. Twenty-seven states have passed such 
legislation. In these states Household Fi- 
nance service provides an opportunity for 
the wage worker to borrow cash for emer- 
gencies on terms he can readily meet. 

At Household Finance responsible work- 
ers can borrow $20 to $300 on their character 
and earning ability—in a simple private 
transaction. No endorser or bankable collat- 
eral is needed. No wage assignment is taken. 

Borrowers repay their loans in monthly 
installments which average less than 8% of 
their monthly income. Thus they can get 
out of debt without sacrifice of living stand- 
ards. Below are some typical loan plans. 
Each borrower may choose the plan which 
best fits his needs and purse. 















































2 AMOUNT| AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 
sletmlalmislslalslol|nio OF Including All Charges 
j CASH 2 6 12 16 20 
: LOAN mos, mos. mos. mos. mos. 
Electric Power Output (billions of | |_ MK SR. RK 
: 0. 3.63 1.95 
KWH)—tThe seasonal decline con- $0 |* o304 |> o08|° 487 
tinues, but with all regions showing woo | 51.88] 1815] 9.75'|$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 
wide margins above 1939. 150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 | 11.49 9.62 
200 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50 | 15.32 | 12.83 
250 129.71 | 45.39 | 24.37 | 19.15] 16.04 
. 300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98] 19.24 
6}— 1940 ] 
Above payments figured at 2)2% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
oy as 1939 ] 7 York and _ — states. be to local 
~ itions, rat ightly. 
1) Wyn ST} Anal conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly 
» errr, A . 
MU had teaches =i Families learn money management 
4 
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Check Payments (outside N. Y. 
City, billions of dollars)—A slight 
downward drift is sharpened by a 
drop in the most recent week. 
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Prices (1926 — 100)—For three successive weeks, the raw-materials index has 
risen steeply; higher prices for farm products and foods are mainly responsible. 


Finished products also turn upward, but not so sharply. 





Last year Household made over 800,000 
loans to families faced with emergency money 
problems. To these borrowers Household also 
gave help in money management and better 
buymanship, showed them how to get more 
out of limited incomes. Household’s book- 
lets developed for this work are now used in 
hundreds of schools and colleges. 

Wouldn’t you like to know more about 
this service for your tmployes? The coupon 
will bring further information. No obligation! 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
** Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 279 branches in 182 cities 
8 2 =e Sk A ke A kt a a oe ae oe 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM -E 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. ‘ 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners—without obligation. 
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To Pay or Not to Pay 


James H. Dixon, tax consultant, discusses the problem of retained profits. 


Last DECEMBER there arose the usual 
year-end dilemma—to pay dividends 
or not to pay dividends—to which we 
alluded briefly here. The decisions for 
1939 have been made but the problem 
remains. There also remains the ques- 
tion of the success, in the view of the 
Courts and the Board of Tax Appeals. 
of methods adopted by corporations to 
permit them to accumulate a reason- 
able surplus legally and, of course, ex- 
empt from the punitive provisions of 
Section 102 of the current Revenue 
Act. 

First, let us look back over the tax 
picture, with special attention to the 
“accumulation of surplus.” 

Under the 1936 Act there was a great 
incentive to pay dividends, due to the 
heavy surtax penalty on undistributed 
profits. 


The 1938 Act saw this radically 
changed by the levy of a flat rate tax 
and the allowance of a credit of rough- 
ly 244% for dividends paid. Under 
this law, a company might well decide 
to retain its profits. 

In 1939, we had in some measure 
the same tax credit for dividends paid. 
Yet the executive should not consider 
the payment of dividends in the same 
light as he may have done in 1938. The 
reason is that the underlying condi- 
tions have been brought into stronger 
relief through the issuance of Treasury 
Decision 4914, which outlines, in more 
definite form, the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s attitude toward the application 
of Section 102. 

Section 102 of the Revenue Act aims 
at the unreasonable accumulation of 
earnings and profits. Subsection (a) 


Single Rooms from $7. 
Double Rooms from $9. 
Suites from $15. Special 
terms for longer stays. 


You know—none of those railway station 
lobbies, signs everywhere, impersonal 
mechanized service. Instead, a New York 
headquarters with privacy, quiet and 
charm, with an address second to none 
—convenient to all business and social 
New York. Sherry Netherland service and 
food is known from. coast to coast by exec- 
utives and leaders in every walk of life. 
Meeting rooms available for conferences. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 59TH STREET—"“WHERE THE PARK BEGINS” 
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was revised in 1938 to set the rates of 
tax at 25% and 35% of the undis- 
tributed net income according as it is 
below or above $100,000. Sub-section 
(c) sets the reasonable needs of the 
business as indicating whether the re- 
tention of earnings was proper or not. 

Treasury Decision 4914 sets forth 
five actions or conditions under which 
the Department considers that Section 
102 may become applicable to a cor- 
poration: 

“1. Corporations which have not 
distributed at least 70% of their earn- 
ings as taxable dividends. 

“2. Corporations which have in- 
vested earnings in securities or other 
properties unrelated to their normal 
business activities. 

“3. Corporations which have ad- 
vanced sums to officers or shareholders 
in the form of loans out of undis- 


tributed profits or surplus from which . 


taxable dividends might have been de- 
clared. 

“4. Corporations, a majority of 
whose stock is held by a _ family or 
other small group of individuals or by 
a Trust or Trusts for the benefit of 
such groups. 

“5. Corporations, the distribution 
of which, while exceeding 70% of 
their earnings, appear to be inadequate, 
when considered in connection with 
the nature of the business or the finan- 
cial position of the corporation or cor- 
porations with accumulations of cash 
or other quick assets which appear to 
be beyond the reasonable needs of the 
business.” 

These are all practices which have 
prevailed in the past and still continue 
today. But they are now definitely 
pointed out as being indications of 
improper accumulations of earnings 
and profits. This can only be rebutted 
by a clear preponderance of evidence 
in the corporation’s favor. 

It is evident that the corporation 
executive’s discretion has been limited 
or narrowed by the side-line markers 
which the Treasury Department has 
set up—that when he steps over them 
he must be in a position to point def- 
initely to the reasonable needs of the 
business to justify his doing so. 

Some recent key decisions on cases 
of this type will be summarized in 
ForBes for June 15. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Dixon, in care of FORBES, on ques- 
tions concerning the subjects he dis- 
cusses in this column. 
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From Leaders 


SCIENCE MONITOR 


An teremnaTionas, Dany Wewernren 


THE CHRISTIAN 


‘eemrveaen EOITION—1V8 CEXTS 4 COPE 








= fevbedMee|Finns Ask Defensive Alliance 
geaOP 1. Save Regs of Liberty; 
Shed Embargo 











The competitive spirit has made the 
automobile industry great. As long as 
we have the sense and courage to pro- 
tect the competitive spirit, this indus- 
try will go forward.—K. T. KeLvrr, 
president, Chrysler Corp. 
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try today does not want social security. 
i He wants an opportunity —WILLIAM 
S. KNupsEN, president, General Motors 
n Corp. 
f 
Life insurance in the United States . , 
h marks what is perhaps the chief and H. J. Heinz Company have been consistent adver- 
‘ oo mage of oo tisers in The Christian Science Monitor for ten 
“ emocracy. . .. At no earlier time - ‘ 
h cil Qin ices tii heel Min: iia iia years. They know from experience that Monitor 
0 any such achievement as_ this.— advertising helps to move Heinz food products off 
e NicHoLas Murray Butter, president, : ‘ 
Colmmudita Uadeunsley. the shelves of dealers into the kitchens of many 
je Monitor families. 
ee The business organization which 
Y takes advantage of new scientific de- And Heinz receives a great plus value on their 
; 
" velopments to give the consumer advertising—the, interest and backing of dealers 
: greater values and which is alert in : 
ed merchandising its greater values, will who place tie-in advertisements in the Monitor at 
ce om! . . ° 
reap the benefits—Larry E. Guss, their own expense. 892 dealer advertisements tie- 
president, Philco Radio & Television j : ‘ z ? 
on Corp. ing up with the Heinz campaign have appeared in 
ed the Monitor during two years. 
Ts Engineers have given us the electric . 
as light, radio, automobiles, modern med- 
a ak aui@is Ga chk ak ale May we show you how to put the Star Salesman 
ef. things, but they have not done enough. to work for you? 
the Engineers generally should know that 
there is enough known today to make 
Ses this world a far better place than it is, 
in | if this knowledge were properly ap- | ‘THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
plied. We need not check the scientist, A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
but = should redouble our efforts to Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mr. bring this knowledge he has discovered 
1es- to the service of mankind.—Davmp C NEW YORK OFFICE: 500 Fifth Avenue 
lis- PR itr: % OTHER BRANCH OFFICES: Chicogo, Detroit, Miami, St. Louis, Kansas City, Son Francisco, 
INCE, manager, commercial engi- Los Angeles, Seattle . . . London, Paris, Geneva, Sydney. 
neering department, General Electric 
Co. ; 





Taxation for the purpose of redis- 
tribution of wealth and the support of 
less privileged groups will fail of its 
objective whenever it reaches such a 
point as to inhibit the development of 
new industrial or business enterprises 
which have in them the possibility of 
providing new employment and new 
wealth for distribution—Dr. Kart T. 
CompPTon, president, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 


The young worker who enters indus- 
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WAR 


INFLATION 


10 outstanding stocks 
in position to benefit 


OWERFUL world-wide inflation- 
ary forces are at work to raise 
prices. Under such conditions sound 
common stocks are to be preferred to 
cash. Best stocks to buy are: 
1. Commodity issues 
2. Direct war beneficiaries 
3. Growth stocks 
To assist you in selecting outstanding 
issues, our Staff has prepared a special 
analysis of 10 stocks to buy now. . .a 


carefully diversified list to fit the needs 
of both the large and small investor. 


Send for Special Report FM94 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 





210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston, Mass. 


DE SOTO 





PLYMOUTH 








YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents ($1.25) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable June 12, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business, May 15, 1940. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 




















San Francisco, California 
April 30, 1940 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of California, held today, 
a regular dividend Number 57 of 25 cents a share 
was declared payable on June 15 to all stock- 
holders of record as shown by the transfer books 


of the corporation in San Francisco and New 
York at the close of business May 15, 1940. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


“BINDERS 


Keep your copies of FORBES in 
the Ready Reference Permo Binder. 
Easy to use. No punching or mar- 
ring of magazine. A click and the 
magazine is in place and . . . any 
issue can be quickly and easily re- 
moved without disturbing the others. 
Attractively designed. in dark blue 
simulated grained leather, gold 
stamping. Holds 12 issues—a six 
months’ supply. Only $1.50. Post- 
age Paid in U. S. Send remittance 
to: FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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DOW-JONES AVERAGES — INDUSTRIALS 











Stock Market Outlook .— 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


Wirtuprawat of the Allies from their 
main sector in Norway has been ap- 
praised by the stock market as dis- 
appointing but not necessarily decisive. 

The Scandinavian Blitzkrieg pro- 
vided one of the recently infrequent 
indications of the market’s temper, and 
that setback has been taken very well. 
Up to this writing (May 7), sufficient 
testing has occurred to suggest that the 
market would rather be dull than de- 
clining. 

A further spreading of the conflict 
or a new turn in the fortunes of war 
against the Allies may before long 
provide a more conclusive test. But as 
things stand now, it is clearly apparent 
that, unless and until there are more 
reasons for doubting the ultimate suc- 
cess of Allied arms, important individ- 
ual and institutional investors see no 
reasons for preferring cash to stocks 
at current price levels. That is no more 
than a deduction plainly to be made 
from the absence of large-scale liquida- 
tion during a time when the market 
has been held continuously in suspense. 

The fact that at its April 19 low 
point the Dow-Jones industrial average 
was able to check its decline some 2 
points above the January low, speaks 
volumes for the underlying strength 
of a market, laboring under such a 
“triple-threat” to its peace of mind. 

It seems likely that one of these un- 
certainties will shortly be removed. 
For, with steel operating rate recover- 
ing in two weeks all the ground lost 
since the end of February, signs are 


multiplying that the business trend is 
again beginning to point upward. It is 
too much to hope that either the war 
zone or the domestic political front 
will be devoid of unpleasant surprises, 
but it is quite possible that the stock 
market, encouraged by a Spring rise 
in business, may choose to ignore such 
developments for a time, if it is able 
to obtain sufficient sentimental uplift 
from a small but growing “war boom” 
in manufactures which, eventually, 
seems destined to spread to commodi- 
ties of all kinds. A further lift in farm 
products would be particularly helpful. 

To sum up: The market remains in 
questionable ground, and dependable 
indications are lacking as to which 
way the cat will jump. That will be 
true so long as the averages remain 
within the area marked by the recent 
highs and lows of 152.80-144.65 in- 
dustrial and 32.67-29.78 rail. Recent 
action suggests, however, that another 
attempt at hurdling the January highs 
is a near-term probability. If the mar- 
ket should take that hurdle, the Sep- 
tember highs should easily be scaled. 
There is still an off-chance that the old 
lows may be tested should real “bad 
news” break, but I would regard such 
a turn, even into new low ground, as 
an excellent buying opportunity. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on re- 
quest. 
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Stocks: With Possibilities 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


AMONG PROBLEMS uppermost in the 
minds of investors are: 

1. Will the Allies be forced to give 
up the war this year? 

2. If the Allies lose, will a radical 
socialist government take charge of 
affairs in London? 

3. Will the United States enter the 
war? If so, will taxes and government 
controls be greatly increased? 

4. Will the Republicans win at the 
November election, or will the radical- 
socialist New Dealers remain in power? 

5. Will the Republicans gain con- 
trol of the House of Representatives in 
any event? 

I am hopeful that the answer to 5 
will be “yes.” If this should occur, the 
re-election of a New Dealer as Presi- 
dent would be a second-rate victory. 

Interest rates continue at absurdly 
low levels. If an investor buys a short- 
term Government bond, he will lose 
money. Including interest and prin- 
cipal, he will have less than his pur- 
chase price returned to him. Institu- 
tions buy these bonds because they 
hope the “rights” to subscribe to new 
issues will yield a profit. 

Leading corporate bonds are selling 
to yield around 214%; first-class pre- 
ferred stocks yield around 4%. Yet, 
many good common stocks are yield- 
ing 6 to 8%. Unless taxes should be 
increased so drastically as to eat up 
practically all earnings available for 
common stocks, it would seem that the 
latter should be worthwhile purchases. 

Many groups of stocks are selling 
at depressed levels. This is especially 
true of the department-store group; 
yet these companies have been doing 
well. Their gross sales, financial con- 
dition, and earnings have been gen- 
erally good, and inventories are low. 
Note these statistics: 


1939 
Earnings Approxi- 
for mate 
Common Price 
Allied Stores ........... $1.26 $8 
Associated Dry Goods... 1.37 7 
Besker Bros...........; 80 7 
r,s vce cnacds 83 6 
Chic. Mail Order....... 90 10 


Federated Dept. Stores.. 3.10 22 
Whe Bi MOORS. dacs 0s sai 3.51 34 
PMN os nin.ss omsrcicas 1.66 12 
eS, SE Sa 3.48 27 
Marshall Field ......... 1.92 14 
eo eee ere 1.95 16 
Montgomery Ward...... 4.91 47 
a AR, ee ae 2.75 22 


The common stocks of these com- 
panies are to-day selling for 4% to Y% 
of the 1937 peak prices. 


PAPER COMPANY STOCKS 


The invasion of Norway has brought 
new conditions to the paper industry. 
Normally, over 60% of our pulp im- 
ports come from Scandinavia, which 
was likewise a big supplier of pulp and 
paper products to the rest of Europe, 
South America and Asia. Should the 


war last, and the Scandinavian pro- 
ducers be unable to export their usual 
amounts, orders will come to Ameri- 
can companies from all over the world. 

Many months ago, this column rec- 
ommended International Paper, pre- 
ferred, around $30. It is now akove 
$70. Earnings have recently shown a 
great increase. Should prevailing con- 
ditions long continue, this stock might 
continue its advance. This company 
manufactures its own pulp require- 
ments and sells pulp to other users. 

Crown-Zellerbach would also profit 
greatly from a continuance of the ex- 
isting situation. 

However, paper stocks are highly 
speculative, and close watch must be 
kept on war developments. 

For those who like to buy low-priced 
stocks, Radio Corporation, at a frac- 
tion above $6, has possibilities, owing 
to the potential development of televi- 
sion. The stock has remained in a dull 
range, between $5 and $7, for a long 
while. 


—May 8, 1940. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 















To be dated June 1, 1940 





fund) on any interest date, at 


This announcement. appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering 
of these Bonds for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such Bonds. 
The offering is made only by the Offering Circular. 


$81,602,000 


Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Refunding Mortgage 312% Bonds, Series A 





Redeemable as a whole at any time and in part (but gaily | in pecans of $5,000,000 or multiples thereof, yaw gt Ay hee the sinking 















all legal proceedings in 








New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 












se Bonds will be stabilized or that the 





ward thereafter. Redeemable for winelne te fund on or L 19st. or any interest date thereafter at redempion 
prices beginning at 102%% to and including June 1, 1955, and scaled downward thereafter. 


The proceeds of the sale of these Bonds will be used, with other moneys, to redeem $85,902,000 principal amount of the Com- 
pany’s First Lien and oa Mortgage 4% Bonds and 5% Bonds. The Company advises that such bonds 
will be redeemed at 10742% plus accrued interest to September 1, 1940, 
promptly after the Refunding Mortgage Bonds, Series A, shall have been delivered. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Trustee 


The issue and sale of the above Bonds to the undersigned is subject to the approval of the In 
and pees Dente oe Oo tetas b atin ee pet te eee 


In the o of cttensd Dose Sais are lugs) nectemente for covingn ante ender the nme of Haw Bork, 
Massachusetts, R. 


Copies of the Offering Circular dated April 29, 1940, describing these Bonds and giving information r 
be beamed 1 in any State from only such dealers aie > in by & issue as may legally offer these ds under the securities 
law of suc tate, 


OFFERING PRICE 102% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO 
DATE OF DELIVERY 


To wom the offering it is intended to stabilize the price of these Bonds. ras is ni 





To be due June 1, 1980 


06% to and includi: une 1, 50, 


, upon surrender thereof, 
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New York, April 30, 1940. 





Te Bonds, ble for definitive Bonds, when 
mporary exchangea pre 


ed, may be delivered in the first instance. The Company will 
in due oo. for the Seis © ° Exchange 
registration under 


these Bonds on the New York Stock 
the Securities 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


not be Geumstaned at any time. 










Exchange Act of 1934. 
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The Public 


Has “Price-osis” 
(Continued from page 22) 








automobile industry has always said. 
in effect, is: “We are giving you more 
car for your money than ever before.” 

How many industries have put that 
thought across? 

Whatever other factors may have 
contributed to the success of the auto- 
mobile industry, one fact is inescap- 
able: Prices have been well maintained 
during the past decade and very few 
consumers ever question those prices.* 

Other cases—even among individual 
concerns—-illustrate the same point. 

From the first, the Simmons Co. has 
consistently stressed the fine construc- 
tion of “Beautyrest” mattresses. Ad- 
vertisements contain diagrams showing 
exactly how the mattress is made. 
Every sales argument carries the im- 
plication that Simmons gives high 
value for the dollar. Not only has 
Simmons been able to maintain a 
profitable price level, not only does the 
public regard its products favorably, 
but also—and this is extremely im- 
portant—the people who sell bedding 
understand the value of what they have 
to sell. 


EVER SEE A CUT-AWAY CHAIR? 


Contrast this with the ordinary fur- 
niture store. How many customers 
know anything about furniture values? 
How many salesmen are able to in- 
form them? How often do you see a 
sample chair with the covering cut 
away to show its construction? 

Cluett, Peabody & Co. is another 
organization that has stressed dollar 
value. The makers of Arrow shirts have 
not only met and mastered the con- 
sumer’s price-consciousness; they have 
also taken the trouble to educate deal- 
ers and salesmen. Cluett has run an 
entire series of business paper adver- 
tisements to point out the dangers of 
reckless price-cutting and, conversely, 
the advantages of selling the idea that 
Arrow shirts are full money’s worth. 
It may be significant that Cluett, Pea- 
body’s earnings recently reached the 





*Perhaps trade-in allowances on old cars 
often amount to discounts. But this practice 
is far different from freely giving a large 
discount on an original purchase. And the 
fact still remains that the dollar value of 
automobiles is accepted, that of many home 
appliances and other products is not. 
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highest point in the company’s history. 

There have been other operations of 
this type. And their success warrants 
a suggestion that the answer to price- 
osis in many industries lies in the field 
of public and trade relations. 

Consumer advertising is simply one 
phase of the job. Education and train- 
ing of salesmen and dealers are equal- 
ly vital. So are product research and 
improvement, and their interpretation 
to the public. Obviously, it will always 
be difficult to maintain a_ profitable 
price for a product which, year in, 
year out, shows no visual evidence of 
change or progress. 

Finally, prices must be right to start 
with. Certain manufacturers themselves 
are adding fuel to public price-con- 
sciousness through the shortsighted 
policy of marking up merchandise with 
the idea of marking it down again. 
List prices of some products—chiefly 
in the appliance field—are clearly 
nothing but “asking prices” which 
neither the manufacturer nor the dealer 
ever dreams of obtaining. Establishing 
and maintaining a fair-profit price is 
demonstrably possible. Holding a false 
price probably is not. 

Price control and fair-profit prac- 
tices will never be achieved overnight. 
There has been too much emphasis for 
too many years upon the price appeal. 
But if legitimate business is to protect 
its own markets and profits, if it is 
to break the vicious circle, then there 
must come a fundamental change in 
public thinking. People will have to 
be made value-conscious, rather than 
price-conscious. And this goes not only 
for the consumer, but also for the re- 
tailer and wholesaler, the dealer and 
distributor, and the manufacturer him- 


self. 








Industry’s 


Forgotten Man 
(Continued from page 14) 








agement which sets up new methods of 
handling foremen relationships for the 
purpose of preventing unionization 
will probably be unsuccessful. Most ex- 
ecutives recognize this. A typical atti- 
tude is revealed by one who says: 

“Our new program of foremanship 
training is not the outgrowth of a 
desire to prevent the formation of fore- 
raen’s unions nor to hamper their 
activities along those lines. 


“Our belief was, and is, that over 
the past few years we have thrown 
upon foremen the administration of 
many new laws. On the other hand, 
employees generally have become bet- 
ter informed through radio, through 
their children in school or through 
newspapers; and foremen have found 
it necessary to be better informed to 
meet the situations and questions aris- 
ing with their men. It requires a 
different and newer technique to han- 
dle labor in this period and for that 
reason we are not only keeping our 
foremen fully informed but also 
abreast of the times in the technique 
of handling men. 

“Needless to say, it would be use- 
less to try to put this new program 
through without raising the foreman in 
the scale of monthly take-out. The two 
should be handled concurrently.” , 


NOT MUCH DANGER HERE 


All foremen and assistant foremen 
in this company, incidentally, are paid 
on a weekly or monthly basis. This 
method of payment is becoming more 
common every day. And companies 
where the foremen are so compensated 
rarely express much concern about 
foremen’s unions. 

Executives who have been particu- 
larly successful in handling industrial 
relationships insist that the things 
which make foremen think about 
unionizing are things which should not 
exist in any well-managed enterprise. 

“Should our foremen decide that 
they would benefit by the formation of 
a union,” says one, typically, “I would 
feel that I had utterly failed as an 
executive in the treatment of the fore- 
men on our payroll.” 

Another phrases his ideas of “what 
to do about it” in a way that well 
expresses the consensus of opinion: 

“A most effective way to prevent the 
urge for unionization on the part of 
foremen is to treat them intelligently. 
both in rate of salary and in personal 
relationships, and to educate them in 
their responsibilities and procedures.” 


The total money expended for ad- 
vertising in the U. S. probably amounts 
to less than 3% of the aggregate price 
of the finished goods. (Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund) 


There are now more than 200 oil 
wells greater in depth than 10,000 feet 
in the U. S.; the average well now has 
a depth of 3,144 feet. 
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Recycling 
Makes Its Bow 


(Continued from page 15) 








the pressure you put in helps adjoining 
wells to produce at no cost to them. 
For example: In Noble County, Okla., 
the Phillips Petroleum Oil Co., Shell 
Petroleum Corp., Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Co. and Continental Oil 
Co. have “unitized” their production. 
Phillips is in charge of the production 
and Continental operates the repressur- 
ing plant. And so, instead of a check- 
erboard of oil wells, only a few wells 
are operating. By unitizing a field you 
lessen the expense of drilling; by hav- 
ing only a.few wells you centralize 
operations and obtain maximum re- 
covery. This should help toward con- 
servation and lower consumer prices. 

With the utilization of natural gas to 
increase the recovery of oil, the way 
has been paved for the still newer 
development known as recycling. 

Here, natural gas is a merry-go- 
round. It comes to the surface “wet” 
with “condensate.” When it reaches the 
surface, its pressure is reduced; con- 
sequently, its temperature is lowered 
and its vapors condense. 

The point of far-reaching impor- 
tance about this is that some of the 
vapors condense into “natural” gaso- 
line—gasoline which has been pro- 
duced without going through a refin- 
ing process. Additional gasoline may 
be obtained by passing the gas through 
oil which absorbs more of the vapors. 
In some cases the gas is refrigerated to 
squeeze out the last drop of gasoline. 
The dry gas is then returned to the 
ground under pressure to force up 
more gas laden with gasoline vapor. 

Natural gasoline recovered in this 
way is usually so volatile that it is 
blended with refinery gasoline; for a 
tankful of natural gasoline might 
evaporate almost as rapidly as it could 
be used in the motor. 

At present, plans are being made to 
build several plants to produce high 
octane (anti-knock) gasoline, and even 
aviation gasoline, in conjunction with 
recycling plants. Such an installation 
is estimated to cost 1/10 that of a 
refinery for producing similar gaso- 
line. The prospect is that recycling 
should conserve our oil and natural 
gas, and provide a cheaper, better fuel 
for the motor of the future. 
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To Employers: 


Let your employees know about this significant FORBES | 
Contest: 


“Why I Favor Private Enterprise” 


We invite you to participate in this contest to aid in safe-. 
guarding the American system of free enterprise. 


Scores of forward-looking companies, big and small, have. 
already requested: 4 


1. Announcement Blow-Ups for Their Bulletin Boards 


2. Announcement Circulars for Distribution to Their Em- 
ployees 








Send your answers to this Contest: 
FIRST PRIZE “Why I Favor 
Private Enterprise” 
$200.00 
St ten 
REGULAR SPACE RATES for Other 
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FORBES 
The Complete Business 


Hl 
if 
! 
: 


Is the historic American way of life 
business wrong over his activities — despite con- 
oss clusive evidence that progress moves in 
Should we ” it with some exactly the opposite direction. 
Foreign idealogy anf coh So $00 end estnal pablo 
Io it America’s await the winner—and regular 
high senda rng eh fat am il be a eS 
happen, that, it is the outgrowth of the ae 
Contest Editor 
Is it wise unwise—for 
eghahl, te queserse the. quien ender FORBES 
which this American mode of “living” The Complete 
was developed? 120 Fifth Avenue New York, N 

















Size of circular 5%” high by 3%” wide when folded 





Encourage your employees to enter this contest. $200 
first prize—regular space rates for other winning contest 
papers published in FORBES. Contest closes July 31, 1940. 


Will one of your employees win recognition and gain favorable pub- 
licity for himself and your company? 


Give your workers an opportunity to enter—mail coupon below for 
announcement material. 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Contest Editor: 


5-15 


Send Me = 6 ass <s Contest Announcement Blow-Ups for Our Bulletin Board 


PS ee eer Contest Announcement Flyers for Distribution to Employees 


SEN SE ETRE Te Tai ENTS Se GE AEE SEED GOMER EO EE LOE LE CR ES: a ae 
EEA SES etre aR oe SE NER APPR Ae ye Pa PURINE Sena cnet cereale 
ERs reernrae fe Herre atte AP i074 a alc lta bmg x d8'e 66's nla elase Se Wein 60.0 oui emmnpMalS o's 
Eee Oana een Ore eee ee MN os 5K oats ein dic. wolnea Be eepneaser 
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The Last Swallow 


proves more than 


the First 





% “TI notice you always insist on 





CaNaDA Dry’s Sparkling : 

‘ Water.” # 

E “Yes, a fine drink deserves ; 

i good support.” + 
be 





The first sip of a tall drink 
made with any sort of club 
soda will have a certain zing and zest. 
But what of the dast mouthful, way down 
there amongst the ice? 


5 Ol Try Sparkling Canada Dry 
Water and find out how good 


club soda can be ... how it’s possible to 
get the same zest out of the last swal- 
low that you expect from the first sip. 









| Here is the perfect club soda, 
¥j that rounds out the flavor of 
‘fine liquor, and keeps it at 
par, no matter how long you 
dawdle over your drink! The exclusive 
Pin-point carbonation by which Spar- 
kling Canada Dry Water acquires mil- 
lions of smaller bubbles, means a sparkle 
and tang that stays for 24 hours in an 
opened bottle! 

FOR YOUR PLEASURE—The restaurant, bar 
or hotel management displaying this sign 


is thinking of your pleasure, de- 
serves your patronage. 





eserPs 
CPR 
WE SERVE 


Cra Oy ea 


CANADA DRY 
WATER 





THE SODA WITH THE LASTING 


Champagne sparK.t 
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U. S. Aid to the Allies 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT does not regard 
American credits to England and 
France as urgent. But the Administra- 
tion favors outright gifts of surplus 
commodities, which would lift domes- 
tic agricultural prices. 

The degree of U. S. economic par- 
ticipation in Europe will not be de- 
termined until Congress has adjourned, 
probably the first week in June. 

Through the Surplus Commodities 
Corporation, the President has ample 
funds and authority to distribute food 
supplies abroad, in the view of Admin- 
istration legal advisers. There is no 
disposition, however, to test this au- 
thority during the session. Congress is 
far more isolation-minded than the Ex- 
excutive. 


No overt manifestation of the fun- 
damental policy in Washington—to 
help England and France defeat Ger- 
many—will be risked by the Third- 
term strategy board before the Chi- 
cago Convention in July. 


Economy has been successfully suf- 
focated by the New Deal leaders on 
Capitol Hill. A combination of national 
defense sentiment and farm bloc de- 
mands turned back the economy tide. 
As a result, Federal spending during 
the last six months of 1940 will .ag- 
gregate roundly $5,000,000,000, or 
an average of approximately $28,- 
000,000 a day. The previous high tide 
was in the campaign months of 1936— 
$24,000,000 a day. 

Roughly 25% of all Federal spend- 
ing for the remainder of the year will 
be catalogued as “national defense.” 

This full-spigot spending plan is the 
basis of confident predictions by New 
Deal economists that 1940 yet will see 
a whirlwind boom. It is counted upon 
heavily to put real steam into the 
Third-term drive. 


House leaders are responding to 
White House pressure against repeal 
of the Silver Purchase Act. Despite 
favorable prospects in the Senate, the 
Townsend (Del.) repealer cannot be- 
come law this session. Its passage 


would involve repudiation of a funda- 
mental Roosevelt policy. The same at- 
titude promises ultimately to block 
final action on NLRB amendments; 
changes in the Wages & Hours Law 
are probably dead as far as this ses- 
sion goes. 


The Garner-Roosevelt peace pact in 
Texas immensely strengthens the posi- 
tion of the Third-term managers. They 
express every confidence they now will 


be able to prevail upon the President — 


to accept the nomination. 

Privately, Farley agreés with this 
interpretation of May developments. 
The Democratic primary in Pennsyl- 
vania, however, confirmed Farley’s 
previous calculations that a third-term 
nomination would alienate roughly 
one-fourth of the Democratic registra- 
tion in the North. 


Senator Wagner’s investment trust 
bill is on the high shelf. The unwritten 
sentiment in Congress is that Senator 
Wagner may have no more Federal 
laws until the last one he sponsored 
to enactment is somehow brought back 
to earth. The same sentiment bogs 
down Wagner’s proposals on health in- 
surance, Federal life annuities, and an 
expanded Federal housing program. 
The workings of the Wagner Act have 
made the Wagner label a distinct legis- 
lative liability. 


Inland waterways will be brought 
under ICC rate regulation. This pro- 
vision of the Lea-Wheeler Transporta- 
tion Bill still is being resisted vigor- 
ously by Midwest farm groups. who 
contend it will bring water rates up 
to prevailing rail levels. No such. re- 
visions are contemplated in the lan- 
guage of the law, as bulk shipments 
of farm commodities are accorded 
preferential consideration in the rate 


authority. z 


Political Washington has a sharp 
eye on the Wendell Willkie presiden- 
tial boom. It has aroused an amazing 
response nationally. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 




















other calls over 420 miles 


Lone DIsTANCE rate reductions, effective May Ist, apply 
to all transcontinental calls and to most other calls of 
more than 420 airline miles. 

For example, a 3-minute, station-to-station, daytime 
call between San Francisco and New York formerly cost 
$6.50. It now costs $4, and after 7 P. M., and all day 
Sunday, only $3. 

The same kind of call between Minneapolis and New 
Orleans has been reduced from $3 to $2.50. 

The new low rates bring distant friends or customers 
much nearer by telephone. 

FATy Just glance over the rate table at the right. 
Your Long Distance operator will be glad to 
give you the new rates to other far-away points. 





Effective May Ist on all transcontinental calls and most 





3 MINUTES, DaY- 


3 MINUTES, DAY- 




















TIME, STATION- | TIME, PERSON- 

TO-STATIONY TO-PERSON* 
FROM To mre [RATE| sare | RATE 
San Francisco New York $6.50 | $4.00 | $8.75 | $5.00 
Philadelphia Seattle 6.25 | 4.00] 8.50] 5.00 
Salt Lake City Washington, D.C. | 5.00] 3.50] 6.75] 4.50 
Chicago Los Angeles 4.75 | 3.50] 6.25] 4.50 
Portland, Me. Memphis 3.50 | 2.70] 4.50] 3.60 
Miami New York 3.25 | 2.50] 4.25] 3.35 
Minneapolis New Orleans 3.00 | 2.50] 4.00] 3.35 
Dallas St. Louis 1.70 | 1.55] 2.25] 2.05 
Cleveland Atlanta 1.65 | 1.55] 2.20] 2.05 
New York Detroit 1.55 | 1.50] 2.05] 2.00 








Rates are lower still after 7 P. M. and all day Sunday. 
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@ Actual color photograph of Mr. King inspecting some ‘‘better-than-ever’’ tobacco! 


“Yes maam, it was Uncle Sam... 


y/4 
* 


Copynght 1940, The Amencan Tobacco Company 


who made tobacco better than ever 


“And Luckies always buy the 
cream,” says H. R. King, 15 years 
atobacco buyer. 


“Credit sure does go to U. S. Govern- 
ment scientists,”’ says Mr. King. “The past 
few years they helped farmers grow tobacco 
the like of which America has never seen. 

“As I've bought over 4 million pounds 


of tobacco at auctions from Florida to 
Kentucky, I’ve seen that Luckies snap up 
the prettier lots of these finer tobaccos. 
“So I smoke Luckies, and others in my 
line do, too. I mean independent buyers, 
warehousemen and auctioneers.” 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO 
BEST... IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 


HAVE YOU TRIED A [UCKY LATELY ? 
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